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The writer will be thankful to receive correction or additional infor- 
mation (under coz'er to the Publisher) on any of the various subjects 
treated of ifi these pages. 



Ekratum. 
Page 96, line 20. For each read such. 
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If at any time thou hast seen another die, consider 
that thou must also pass away in the like manner. 

Blessed is he that always hath the hour of his death 
before his eyes and daily prepareth himself to die. 

Saint Thomas a Kempts. 
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** Lord let me know mine end and the number of my days." 

T T ^E all know that the kindest of kind feelings are 
^ ^ called forth beside a sick-bed. And it is very 
proper that it should be so. All Christians are glad to 
befriend a sick person ; but are especially desirous to do 
everything that is right in that solemn time when the 
soul is being separated from the body. Some persons, 
however, do not know what is best to do ; and many who 
would thankfully be instructed yet naturally shrink from 
asking questions of otheis on so delicate a subject. 

These pages, it is hoped, will supply the information 
desired. The few kindly hints here given are intended 
to help those gentle and motherly persons, who, when 
asked in time of need to wait upon the sick and minister 
to their last wants, are ready and forward to do so, be- 
cause they are mindful of the dying love of our dear 
Lord and of their own latter end. 
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^ht S-Qong. 




|OMETIMES the agony lasts several hours, 
and may be very grievous to be borne ; 
everything, therefore, that may cause the 
sufferer distress should of your charity be 
carefully avoided. Let no remarks be made that would 
be likely to distress the mind. For persons often hear 
what is said even though unable to give any sign of con- 
sciousness. But let everything be done to support and 
comfort the soul, as reading, or softly singing hymns, 
rehearsing texts, and saying short prayers, in this its 
greatest need. 

Let the air about the bed be kept fresh ; the room be 
as little crowded as possible ; and no sobs heard. Bursts 
of grief cannot fail to distress the sufferer. Jesus wept : 
but it was beside the grave. 

The sunken eyes, half-closed and glazed — the breath 
long and slowly fetched, are symptoms which sometimes 
tell when the end is near. 

The clergyman if he has known of the . sickness — and 
he should always de informed by others when any pa- 
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2 THE AGONY. 

rishioner falls sick — will have already visited the house. 
If requested in the course of illness he will perhaps have 
solemnly anointed the sick person ; and more recently 
have administered Holy Communion so that the sufferer 
will not depart out of this world unaccompanied by the 
Lord Himself in the Sacrament of His Body and Blood. 

It may possibly not be considered out of place if a few 
simple words are here said on the former of these conso- 
lations, the Anointing of the Sick. 

We learn from the Holy Gospel that the Twelve Dis- 
ciples, when they were sent forth, " Anointed with oil 
many that were sick and healed them." (S. Mark vi. 13). 
And if, praying for the blessing of restored health, thus 
conferred by the Apostles, the Sick Person were, at any 
time during illness and with a view to recovery (as held 
in the Greek and in the English Church), to request to 
be anointed with oil, the clergyman — it might be suppo- 
sed — would scarcely be willing to refuse anointing once 
in one illness. For S. James's words (v. 14-15) are these: 
"Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders 
[Presbyters or Priests] of the Church ; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the Name of the 
Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him." 

It is hoped that the reader will carefully distinguish 
this scriptural Anointing of the Sick from what is com- 
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THE AGONY. 3 

monly termed Extreme Unction; on which rite it is 
needless in this place to dwell. 

The Sick have always from time immemorial been 
anointed once during an illness throughout all the 
branches of the Eastern and of the Western Church, 
except in England since Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

The English office employed for the Anointing of the 
Sick is to be found in a former edition of the Prayer 
Book ; but being omitted in the last revision anointing is 
to be considered optional on the part of the sick person. 

The very beautiful prayer in the office just mentioned 
contains these petitions: — (Almighty God) "vouchsafe 
for His great mercy, if it be His Blessed Will, to restore 
unto thee thy bodily health and strength to serve Him ; 
and send thee release of all thy pains, troubles and dis- 
eases both in body and mind pardon thee all thy 

sins and offences committed by all thy bodily senses, 
passions, and carnal affections," &c. 

When, however, the "last end" appears to be drawing 
near it is proper again to send word to the clergyman, 
that he may come and solemnly commend the soul to 
Almighty God. 

If the sick person had expressed the wish — and it is 
always accounted an act of dutiful affection to comply as 
far as possible with the desires of the dying — the Parish 
Priest will also at this time cause the church bell, muffled 
for this purpose, to be tolled, so as thus to ask for the 
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4 THE AGONY. 

prayers of the whole congregation on behalf of the pass- 
ing soul. "My dear mother (writes a correspondent) 
when a-dying sent word to the sexton to toll her knell." 

Bell for the Passing Soul, 

erroneously called 

77ie Passing Bell 

The only reason of having the so-called Passing 
Bell ning is to ask the prayers of the faithful either 
before or after death. By some strange neglect the 
bell is even now frequently tolled at once, or twelve, or 
tv/enty-four hours after the departure has taken place, 
and when the struggle is quite over ! Yet as the bell is 
tolled only for the purpose of asking the prayers of the 
living, it would be better and kinder to the sick person 
if it were tolled at the proper time, and whilst the soul is 
really in passing to another world. 

For at no time are the prayers of all Christians more 
needed than at the hour of departure. David (2 Sam. 
xii, 16) very earnestly besought God by fasting and pray- 
ing that He would spare his little child's life. And such 
prayers were until recently always offered up on behalf 
of each one parishioner in his need. And what more 
hallowed sound could be heard in the busy streets of a 
large parish than the oft-repeated knell of some Passing 
soul? Dr. Donne who deceased a.d. 163 i mentions in 
his Devotions some of the many lessons taught him by 
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THE AGONY. 5 

the frequent Passing Bell, as he laid " in this sick bed, 
so near to that steeple which never ceases." 

It is this custom which is referred to in that beautiful 
hymn — 

" When the solemn deathbell tolls 

For our own departing souls, 

When our final doom is near 

Jesu, Son of Mary, hear" 
The bell, having the clapper or tongue muffled, is 
thus solemnly tolled to bespeak the prayers of the faith- 
ful.* It may indeed please Almighty God to hear the 
prayers that are then offered up, and raise up the sick 
person to a longer life of repentance ; in which case he 
would of course publicly in church return thanks. But 
if otherwise — and Thy will, O God, be done — when de- 
parture has taken place one short peal may be rung (67th 
Canon) on all the bells having the clappers muffled : or, if 
preferred, the one Passing Bell only may be " rung out " 
by being " raised and rung," that is knolled. 



♦ In tolling the bell on this occasion, it is proper to distinguish 
the sex of the person; two pulses or strokes for a female; then a 
pause : or three for a male (Durand) — then a pause; and so on; 
using the tenor for an adult, the fourth bell for a young person. In 
some places it is usual at the last to toll, on the tenor bell, as many 
strokes as the years of the age of the departed. 
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jF the clergyman is present at the departure, 
directly after a commendatory prayer he 
will probably stand up, and solemnly close 
the eyes of the departed, laying on his hands, 
and using some words of devotion. 

But if he be not present the nearest relation will do so, 
immediately after the spirit has taken its flight, with a 
kiss in token of love. 

This dutiful act should never be neglected or delayed. 
It was as a special favour to Jacob that the Lord pro- 
mised that his dear son Joseph should perform for him 
this act of piety, closing his eyes [see Gen. xlvi, 4, and 
xlix, 33, 1, i]. The same dutiful affection was shown by 
Saint Augustin, when he closed the eyes of his dear 
mother Monnica, as he tells us. 

The custom is referred to in classical Latin writers too 
frequently to require notice ; but a few lines referring to 
the practice may be quoted from the works of an English 
clergyman — 

"Julia when thy Herrick dies 
Close thou up his poet eyes, 
And his last breath let it be 
Taken in by none but thee." 
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THE DEPARTURE. 7 

The closing of the eyes should be done at once care- 
fully and reverently ; and nothing more is needed. Pray 
do not use pennies or half-crowns if you can avoid it ; if 
you follow these directions, you will seldom find that 
they are necessary ; and they are very frightful. The 
face of Lazarus was bound about with a napkin (S. John 
xi, 44) ; and this attention should at once be paid. It is 
done by closing the mouth and passing a napkin under 
the chin, fastening it firmly on the crown of the head. 
The bandage may after a time be removed.* 

But in case Hfe be at present only suspended, take care 
that no covering be laid over the face for some little time 
to come, until the face-cloth be prepared. 



♦ It maybe useful to state here that after the departure two 
things are to be observed: — Firsts the muscles of the body relax; the 
body is soft and lithe; the hands and arms may be moved, as toward 
the breast; and the lower part of the mouth droops. During this 
period, therefore, the closing of the eyes and of the mouth must 
not be omitted. For — Next^ usually in five or six hours after the 
departure, but where the sickness has been lingering or the age is 
far advanced, sometimes in half an hour— the muscles of the body 
become stiff and the joints unbending. This rigidness continues 
longest where it has commenced latest. When commencing five or 
six hours after the departure it usually continues from sixteen to 
twenty-four hours; but in the strong and athletic it may not begin 
for a whole day. 
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|LTHOUGH those two saintly men Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus were privileged 
to perform this last duty for the Holy One, 
yet the Blessed Mother herself is tradition- 
ally represented to have wrapped the linen cloth around 
our Saviour's Body, with tears, after His disrobing ; and 
the solemn laying out is now usually performed by the 
kind and gentle hands of women. It is very seldom that 
two women, in good health and strength, cannot do all 
that is required in about two hours : a gathering, there- 
fore, of many persons together for so simple an act of 
piety is quite needless, and should not be encouraged. 

The heartless routine that would give over the body 
of a departed friend to the care of strangers, does not 
seem to be in keeping with that affectionate regard which, 
in a true Christian, co-exists with, and outlives decease. 

If one of the two women be a Deaconess or " Sister" 
it is well ; since such an one is likely to know best what 
ought to be done, and how ; and is sure, if strong enough, 
willingly to lend a reverent hand — mindful of those happy 
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THE LAYING OUT. 9 

women that were permitted to take some part in prepar- 
ing for the Holy Sepulchre (S. Luke, xxiii, 56). 

The other friends of the departed must now give place, 
while what is necessary is being done. 

Those two christian women who will probably have 
ministered to the wants of the departed while still in the 
body, will, when other friends Avithdraw, remain both of 
them, and not leave the departed until the body is duly 
laid out. 

You will enter, I am sure, my Christian sisters, upon 
your pious work with feelings of the deepest awe ; awe at 
the solemn spectacle of mortality before you, and devout 
respect for the body itself which is sacred. It is sacred 
because God made it ; because Jesus redeemed it with 
His precious blood ; and because, until so recently, God 
the Holy Ghost dwelt in it as in a temple. All rever- 
ence, therefore, and honour will, of your piety, be sho^vTi 
to it ; remembering what it has been, and that this very 
body and no other will have to appear before the Judge 
of all the earth. 
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lO THE LAYING OUT. 

77ie Careful Washing. 

THE bed and bedding will now be removed ; and if 
there be no mattress a board covered with a white 
sheet is usually employed. 

The body will first be washed with pure water, as was 
the body of Dorcas (Acts ix, 37) by her friends. The 
water may be warmed. 

It is usual to employ the services of a barber if the 
beard was customably trimmed. 

No personal ornament should on any account be re- 
moved ; certainly never the sacred ring of marriage, if the 
departed was wedded. 

The early Christians sometimes embalmed the body 
[as in Gen. 1, 2, 26] when it was buried in the same place 
where alone they were able to meet for public worship. 
The practice is very seldom necessary and certainly is not 
generally desirable.* Still many great personages have 
been embalmed, as Charles XII. of Sweden in the year 
17 18. And throughout the Civil War in America em- 
balming was practised to a great extent, for a special rea- 
son, at points near the battle fields. 

♦ If the process of embalming be adopted the following works 
may be consulted:— Greenhill's (Thomas) Art of Embalmings shew- 
ing the several ways of preserving dead bodies in most nations of 
the world. 4to calf. Plates. For the author, 1705. Dr. Pettigrew's 
History of Egyptian Mummies [? 1836.] Gannal's (J. N.) History 
of Embalming; Paris, 1838; translated by R. Harlan, M.D.; 8vo. 
Philadelphia, 1840. 
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II 

The Grave Clothes^ etc, 

THESE vzrj according to the quality or calling of 
the departed. 

I. THE USUAL FUNERAL ROBE. 

This, in ordinary cases, will be employed together with 
the face-cloth. 

As to its material; flannel was formerly by law required 
to be used. Such restriction is now done away and linen 
is to be preferred. It should always be perfectly clean 
(S. Matt, xxvii, 59) like that in which the Holy Body 
was wrapped ; not of the commonest texture, but, if pos- 
sible, ^«<? (S. Mark xv, 46). You may perhaps not have 
sufficient of what is suitable ; even the rich S. Joseph of 
Arimathea had to buy (S. Mark xv, 46) the linen cloth 
(S. Matt, xxvii, 59) : if you too should find it needful to 
do so you would of course buy it new. It will then re- 
present beforehand (as S. Chrysostom teaches us) the 
putting on by the departed of the new clothing of incor- 
ruption. 

As to its shape ; the funeral robe should be ample and 
full, and sufficient in length to reach from the back of the 
head and be turned up over the feet. Its edges are 
properly " pinked." 

The face-cloth, which is the " napkin " mentioned by 
S. John (xi, 44. and xx, 7,) and used to cover over the 
face, is a roundish kerchief, of the same white material 
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12 THE LAYING OUT. 

as the funeral robe or of rather finer texture, as cambric ; 
when not so, it is sometimes " pinked " at the comers and 
in the middle. This is the only proper covering for the 
face; do not cover the face and head with the sheet as is 
commonly done. 

It was one of the features of that noble lady S. Paula's 
charity to the poor (as S. Jerome teaches us) that she 
never suffered any of their bodies to go without funeral 
garments to the grave ; hoping that she might herself 
when she departed be beholden for the same kindness to 
others. 

2. FOR A CHRISOM CHILD. 

In the case of an infant departing this life before the 
mother has been churched, it is seemly that it be buried 
m the same white robe worn at the receiving of Holy 
Baptism. 

Formerly the child was usually carried to church for 
Holy Baptism, according to the rubric, " on the first or 
second Sunday next after birth or other holy day falling 
between ; " and was then and there robed by the Priest 
in a white chrisom vesture ; which chrisom the mother, 
afterwards at her churching, returned as part of her offer- 
ing to the Church. 

If the child deceased before the mother's churching, it 
was buried in the chrisom, being therefore called a " chri- 
som child." 
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THOSE OF THE HIGHER POWERS. 



The Sovereign, Councillor, Governor or high officer of 
State would be properly buried in the chief robe of State 
or of office, worn by them respectively. Thus Constan- 
tine was buried in a purple robe, with other emblems of 
his high dignity. 

4. THOSE OF THE CLERGY AND RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

Bishops Priests and other clergy are properly buried 
in the full set of vestments they used at the Celebration 
of Holy Communion; the feet may be covered with 
socks. 

A member of a Brotherhood or Sisterhood, in the com- 
plete dress worn at the time of reception — with the badge 
of the society. A member of a choir in cotta or short 
surplice with cassock, or in surplice only. 

5. THE ARMY OR NAVY. 

It is not unusual for those serving in the army or navy 
to be buried in their uniform. It was reported that the 
late Colonel E. G. Hallewell was by his express desire 
interred in his regimentals in Sandhurst College Ceme- 
tery, December 2, 1869. 

T/ie Hangings of the Room, 

The room where the body lies before interment should 
have white hangings \ and it is an act of loving kindness 
to lend them where they are not possessed. 
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14 THE LAYING OUT. 

The Composing the Head and Arms, 

GREAT care should be taken to lay the body at once 
in such a posture that it can easily be placed in 
the coffin without disarrangement. The head must be 
laid as at rest on a small pillow. Carefully bring the feet 
together ; Lazarus came forth from his grave bound hand 
and foot (S. John xi, 44). And you may find it neces- 
sary to use soft bandages, which may afterwards be re- 
moved. 

The arms ought never to be laid at length upon the 
body or beside it. There are two proper ways of com- 
posing them — 

I. FOR ANY LAY PERSON. 

The hands should cross one another at the wrists, lying 
flat upon the breast 

2. FOR A BISHOP, PRIEST, OR OTHER CLERGYMAN. 

The palms of the hands should be brought together, 
and placed so that the thumbs touch and lay upon the 
breast, the fingers pointing towards the face, as may be 
seen on old monuments. 

The pastoral staff of a Bishop should be placed at his 
left hand. 

A chalice of inferior metal or of wax, may be placed 
upon the breast of a Priest, below the hands. Mr. Pratt 
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THE COFFIN. 1 5 

of 24, Tavistock Street (London) sells for about twelve 
shillings a plain metal chalice and paten made after old 
examples, which would be very suitable for this pur- 
pose. 

The Coffi7U 

THERE is one great debt that all must pay — the debt 
of nature. And there is one great law pronounced 
by Almighty God " Dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return." (Gen. iii, 19). 

When, therefore, the spirit has returned to Him who 
gave it (Eccles. xii, 7) we, in obedience to the Divine 
decree, lay our dear departed in the ground, and commit 
the body " Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust," in 
order that dust may mingle with its kindred dust. And 
we are sure that it is in perfect wisdom that the good 
God of nature wills the bodies of men to be "turned 
again to their dust." 

Yet from very early times short-sighted man, with mis- 
taken affection, has desired to keep separate as a treasure 
the beloved body after decease ; and has made use of 
various contrivances and adopted strange methods to 
prevent the mingling with its mother earth. And it is 
thus that the contents of the tomb have been exposed to 
the dishonour of dis-interment and all its accompanying 
hcftrrors. 
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1 6 THE LAYING OUT. 

To take an instance or two. The bodies of Egyptians 
in consequence of their preservation through embabning 
have now for many years been subjected to this sickening 
indignity. Many a mummy has been rifled from its quiet 
grave in Eastern parts, and has become an object of Eu- 
ropean merchandize. The bones of the early Britons, 
when found in securely built graves are still often disin- 
terred, and such gleanings from gravemounds stored up 
as curiosities in public and private museums. The ashes 
of the Romans so religiously set apart in their burying- 
places in England are unceremoniously emptied out of 
the urns that contained them, and the urns preserved as 
works of art. 

And the same has frequently been the fate with the 
remains even of our fellow-Christians, who for greater se- 
curity, as it was fondly supposed, or for greater honour, 
were buried in stone coffins. How often in visiting our 
cathedral and abbey churches do we see that sacrilegious 
hands have separated the stone coffin from its coped cover, 
and, in order to turn it to some shocking use, have rudely 
cast away its once beloved contents ! 

The desire to effect some supposed improvement, as 
the widening of a street, or the constructing a line of rail- 
way, is in these days deemed sufficient excuse for dis- 
turbing the sanctity of the grave, or wholly removing the 
precious deposit held by some too substantial coffin. 

In former times more respect was paid to the departed. 
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THE COFFIN. 1 7 

When in the year 1786 it was found necessary in Paris to 
remove interred remains from the cemeteries of S. Eus- 
tace and S. Etienne de Gres, they were carefully and reli- 
giously translated to the so-called Catacombs beneath the 
city. These vaults, being disused stone quarries out of 
which the city was built, were solemnly consecrated on 
the 7th April in the above-mentioned year; and on the 
same night the removal of the bodies commenced and 
lasted several weeks. The relics were borne to their 
destination by torchlight, in funeral cars, followed by 
clergy chanting the burial service.* 

In England, however, but little respecf is usually paid 
to the memorials of the departed. People in removing 
such remains have often neglected to re-inter them in 
consecrated ground ; and indeed have used scant cere- 
mony from first to last. 

Such acts of desecration unworthy as they are of our 
Christianity or even of our common humanity, are often 
the result of treasuring up the body apart by itself, and of 
designedly preventing its mingling with earth, with a view 
to its lasting preservation; and are, it must be added, 
the penalty of disobeying that Divine decree " Dust thou 
art and unto dust shalt thou return." 

With these considerations present to the mind, it seems 

* An account of the nature and working of the modem burial 
service of Paris, under a public undertaker, may be seen in Household 
Words^ Nov. 27, 1852, p. 257. 
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1 8 THE LAYING OUT. 

most undesirable to employ any substantial chamber or 
fabric to receive the coffin. Brick graves therefore and 
vaults, which moreover are soon filled with water, are 
best avoided. Indeed such "underground pews" as they 
have been cleverly termed by that ornament of the Church 
of England the lamented Dr. J. M. Neale, are very pro- 
perly discouraged and charged with extra fees, inasmuch 
as they encroach upon the rights of sepulture of future 
generations. 

On the same principle it is also undesirable to make 
use of any material for coffins such as shall unnaturally 
and almost indefinitely delay the time when earth shall 
be mingled with its kindred earth ; or such as shall too 
faithfully keep the sad relics of mortality for future dese- 
crators of churchyards to scatter broadcast 

Coffins of wood or of any other material were but sel- 
dom used in England until within the last one hundred 
and seventy years. 'J'here is evidence to prove that be- 
fore that time the departed were usually wrapped only in 
a winding-sheet — marked with one cross, or with three 
— and so laid in the ground, often the next day after 
decease. As the use of coffins prevailed the interval be- 
tween the departure and burial was prolonged. 

It is seldom really necessary to have an inner coffin or 
" shell." One only will generally suffice. An outer or 
second coffin needlessly increases the weight. 
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MATERIAL. 
I. WOOD. 

Elm is the wood of which the coffin is usually and best 
made. Oak is by no means so desirable ; it is too hard, 
it takes longer to make, is poor looking and is also 
much more expensive. For a considerable time oak 
prevents the dust mingling with earth ;• and hence often 
occasions the great dishonour of disinterment without 
subsequent burial. 

The coffin is best polished by oiling and well rubbing. 
No sort of coffin should ever receive French polish ; which 
is more in keeping with the drawing-room than with the 
grave. 

A proper elm coffin for an adult can be made for 
twenty-five shillings, but with very plain furniture. 

2. OTHER THAN WOOD. 

It may be briefly noticed that coffins are also made of 
lead as well as of zinc. Both materials are wholly unde- 
sirable. Lead and probably zinc coffins are often not 
air-tight, sometimes burst, and are always liable to be 
broken. 

When coffins either of these or of still more substantial 
materials are used, the incumbent, as freeholder of a 
Parish Churchyard, becomes entitled to a proportionably 
larger fee than usual; and on behalf of posterity he should 
require it to be paid. 
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20 THE LAYING OUT. 

SHAPE. 

The ground plan, so to speak, of a coffin somewhat 
varies in different countries, and at different periods in 
the same country. The new-fangled form now in com- 
mon use in England is not at all to be recommended. 
The coffin is too deep ; i.e, the sides are made too high. 
If a flat lid be employed, resting on high sides, it forms 
an awkward angle, which can never be filled by the 
Body itself, and which is most unsightly ; besides being 
incorrect on a fundamental principle of construction, ac- 
cording to which works of art should exactly be adapted 
to the purposes for which they are required. 

The writer believes that the English flat box-coffin is 
completely unknown throughout the continent of Europe ; 
indeed he is informed with regard to the ancient Scandi- 
navia, the modem Sweden, Norway and Denmark ^ as 
well as in Belgium, Brittany, and France generally, that 
only ridged coffins are ever used. An attempt is here 
made to suggest an improved form of coffin in the ac- 
companying 

DESIGNS.* 

Figure i represents a Common Coffin, suitable for the 
humblest classes : very inexpensive if made of white 
wood. 

* The writer has much pleasure in acknowledging his obligation 
to his friend the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, M.A., F.A.S., the well- 
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THE COFFIN. 21 

Figure 2 is a coffin of old form, occasionally employed 
in Devonshire. 

Figure 3 is an Old English coffin : elm. 

Figure 4 is a Superior Coffin of elm. 

Figure 5 is the shape of the coffin which has been used 
by the Guild of S. Alban for some time past. 

THE TWO LID-BOARDS. 

The cover or lid of a coffin should never be flat ; but 
rise to a ridge as a gable, like the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish coffins. Except in the case of a more expensive 
and superior coffin the cover is not made of one piece ; 
but consists (see figure 3A) of two lid-boards carefully 
and very easily adjusted. The ridged cover seems to the 
writer much better adapted than the flat lid to the shape 
of the body ; particularly if the sides of the coffin be not 
so deep as it is usual in England to make them. 

There should, if possible, be at least a cross along the 
ridge, from the head to the foot. 

The inscription, if there be any, should be placed on 
the foot only of the cross, which foot is called the cal- 
vary. 

known Campanologist and Archaeologist, for assistance most kindly 
rendered in the matter of these designs; and has also to thank Mr. 
Frederick Hunt, G.S. A., for his skill in preparing them for the en- 
graver. 
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22 THE LAYING OUT. 



INSIDE. 



The coffin should be lined, not with cheap glazed 
calico, but with white jean in broad plaits, three or 
four inches apart; and the upper and inner edge should 
have white silk lace about an inch wide. 



OUTSIDE. 

The coffin should on no account be covered with vel- 
vet or cloth ; fabrics which are only suited for dry places, 
not for a damp tomb or grave. Black furniture should 
not be used if other can be procured. 

FURNITURE. 

Handsome furniture consisting of handles and angle- 
plates in iron, bronze and brass, proper for the more ex- 
pensively finished coffins, may be had at ecclesiastical 
ironmongers. 

Inexpensive but effective furniture in various colours, 
proper for less costly coffins, has been made for the 
Exeter Brethren of the Guild of S. Alban. 

A correspondent * recommends the use of handles of 
galvanized iron, with quatrefoil of polished zinc. The 
cross may be either of wood or of polished zinc, and be 

* R. Brett, Esq., of Stoke Newington, to whom the writer is in- 
debted for valued information on several matters of detail. 
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THE PLACING THE BODY IN THE COFFIN. 23 

fastened over the breast with flat-head brass nails. The 
effect is described as good. 

HINTS FOR THE CARPENTER. ' 

In taking the measure for the coffin bear in mind that 
the body often stretches after decease. It should be 
sufficient to allow about two inches between the body 
and the lid-boards or cover, in case swelling ensue. And 
if the hands be properly laid one across another on the 
breast, three inches should be allowed.* In ordinary 
cases the height of the ridge will be at the head about 
thirteen inches and about two inches less at the feet. 



The Placing the Body in the Coffin, 

BE careful in all these works to avoid everything like 
fuss or self-importance. Cultivate a quiet and 
gentle manner. Perfect silence should now be kept 
out of consideration to the survivors ; and great care and 
reverence should be shown out of respect to the de- 
parted. 

♦ It may be noted that S. Augustine (City of Godxv, 26) found 
in the proportions of Noah's ark an analogy with the proportions 
of the perfect human figure; the length of which from head to 
foot is six times the width across the chest, and ten times the depth 
of the recumbent figure measured in a right line from the ground. 
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24 THE LAYING OUT. 

Many persons shrink from the thought of being han- 
dled at all after death, especially by strangers. 

And the custom in some families is for two adult kins- 
men to wrap the body up in the sheet — a clean one — on 
which the last breath was drawn ; and so taking hold one 
at each end, to lay the body in the coffin. 

If no kinsmen or male friends of the departed are at 
hand, and if no Brethren of a religious Society have the 
management of the funeral, then the maker of the coffin 
may be asked to assist. 

FLOWERS AND AROMATICS. 

Sweet-scented flowers and leaves, as those of the sweet 
bay, may now be employed to exhale their fragrance, be- 
sides aromatics. It was thus that they laid king Asa in 
the litter which was filled with sweet odours and divers 
kinds of spices (2 Chron. xvi, 14). And thus for our Bles- 
sed Lord Himself Nicodemus brought a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes. It was no niggard hand that threw in the 
hundred pounds' (lbs.) weight (S. John xix, 39) of aro- 
matics dry and beaten, wherewith to render fragrant both 
the graveclothes and the grave. The spices were dropped 
amidst the folds of the clothes, and thus did all His gar- 
ments smell of myrrh, aloes and cassia. Indeed the Holy 
Sepulchre itself must have been profusely covered with 
these " emblems of immortal purity and immortal frag- 
rance." 
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THE PLACING THE BODY IN THE COFFIN. 25 

The Holy Body was not anointed at the burial. It 
was on the Saturday previous to the Solemn Entry that 
Mary, while her brother the up-raised Lazarus sat at the 
table of Simon the leper, herself anointed the Sacred 
Head and the Feet. Our Blessed Lord then declared : 
**She hath done what she could; she is come aforehand 
to anoint My Body" " for My Burial." 

It must, therefore, have been usual with the Jews to 
anoint the body after decease and before burial ; but ** be- 
cause of the Jews' preparation day " (S. John xix, 42) 
Joseph and Nicodemus did not proceed to anoint the 
Body of our Lord with unguents ; yet the saintly women 
had also brought sweet spices (S. Mark xvi, i ), intending* 
afterwards when the sabbath was past to anoint Him with 
ointments (S. Luke xxiii, 56). 

The use in England of sweet scents for such a purpose 
seems formerly to have been general. At least during 
the lifetime (15 74-1656) of the saintly Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Norwich, it seems allowable to infer as much, 
from the following passage in his writings : — 

" The Jews sung Psalms melodiously in churches ; so 
do we : . . they wrapped their dead in linen with odours; 
so we." j" 

Yet sweeter than flowers and aromatics is the sweet 
emblem of the cross ; which you will not fail to place 

* Kuinoel quoted by Bishop Wordsworth on S. John xix, 39, 
f Sermon ii, on Heb. x, 9. 
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upon the breast — ^as a fit symbol of the faith of the de- 
parted. 

The body after being placed in the coffin will then 
properly be removed from the bed and " laid by the wall," 
the common euphemism in some parts of the country 
for deaths until burial has taken place. The coffin 
will now be placed on a board covered with white and 
supported by trestles, looking eastward from whence 
cometh our Help. 

A white House-pall, or Lich-pall of linen '(Fig. 6), em- 
broidered or braided with red or violet, and worked with 
a cross or a text, should be reverently placed over all. 



Sundry Other Matters. 

THE enlargement of the body is occasionally to be 
observed ; which it is sometimes unwisely sought 
to stop by placing thereon a plateful of salt ! But salt 
thus used, is of no service as a disinfectant ; and its weight 
can have no influence in preventing the expansive power 
of gas which is internally generated. The plate of salt is 
therefore quite needless. 
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Burial Gilds, 

BN" various parts of England Societies or Gilds 
exist for the purpose of improving the pre- 
sent almost un-Christian system of our fune- 
rals. 

Those Christians who feel called to enter upon this 
Service of the Sick will doubtless read with great interest 
the life of S. Camillus de Lellio, who died a.d. 1614. 
And the late Toulmin Smith's volume on the old English 
Gilds ^ published by the E.E. Text Society while these 
pages were being printed, will be found to contain much 
information on the Burial Societies of former times. 

The general objects of existing burial societies are 
thus briefly stated by the Provost of the Guild of S. 
Alban : — 

(i.) "To enable the operative and other classes, if 
they choose, to provide for themselves and their families 
decent burial in consecrated ground, by small weekly 
payments which cease so soon as the cost of burial is 
paid up. 
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28 THE PREPARATION FOR BURIAL. 

(2.) " To provide them with burial societies which are 
free from the too usual accompaniments of public-house 
expenditure and fraudulent use of funds subscribed. 

(3.) " To improve the character of the burials of the 
poor, by using coffins, palls, etc., of proper materials, and 
of Christian-like design, and when practicable providing 
a more reverent celebration of the burial service than is 
common. 

" These societies if carefully framed are self-supporting, 
when the furniture (consisting of palls, cloaks, &c.) has 
been provided ; which should be obtained by subscrip- 
tions from those who can be interested in the work." 

The Guild of S. Alban conducts the burials of persons 
of all classes in any part of the country, through their 
agent ; and also lends proper palls. Mourners desirous 
of burying their dead through the agency of this Guild, 
should communicate direct with the Provost, or with a 
Member of the Guild in their neighbourhood. 

The following are some of the regulations* of the 
"Westminster and Pimlico Church Burial Society" 
which was established in 1856 : — 

" Persons under fifty may join. They pay i Jd. weekly 
or 6id. monthly until ;£4. los. is paid up. After a year's 
membership they are entitled to burial free of expense to 



* Burial Societies on similar principles are conducted by various 
branches of the Guild of S. Alban. 
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THE REGISTRATION OF DEATH. 29 

their families. When both parents belong, the children 
dying under sixteen years of age receive nearly free 
burial. Attendance is given weekly to receive pay- 
ments." 



Compulsory (Civil) Registration of Death. 

IT may be well in this place to explain the somewhat 
elaborate requirements of the Civil Law as to the 
compulsory registration of every person's death. 

The law permits either one of two methods of registra- 
tion to be adopted — and of course the most convenient 
one is to be preferred. 

FIRST METHOD. 

The fact of death must be properly reported to the local 
Registrar by some competent informant in person. In order 
duly to effect this, two requirements must be complied 
with : — 

(i.) The informant must first procure from the medical 
attendant a written " Certificate of the Cause of Death ; " 
for which there is no charge. 

(2.) The informant must then take this paper to the 
local Registrar and leave it with him, giving him also 
the particulars of the death — the date, the name, the 
age and so forth. These particulars are required by 
law to be entered by the Registrar in his book. When 
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30 THE PREPARATION FOR BURIAL. 

he has entered them, he gives (without cljarge) to the in- 
formant a " Certificate of Registration of Death ;" which 



WCUt' at-cc-M^r 



This is a very easy and simple matter, but it must be 
attended to without delay. 

The clergyman in this case, after the funeral, has 
merely to give notice to the local registrar within seven 
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THE LYING IN STATE. 31 

days of the burial, under penalty of ;;^io, that on such a 
day he buried the body of such a person. If the notice 
be given by letter (o.h.m.s.) no postage stamp is 
needed. 

In country places, the clergyman by adopting this 
second method might often save his poor parishioners 
many weary and sorrowful steps, as well as much time in 
finding or waiting to see the registrar. 

The two methods above mentioned of Civil Registra- 
tion are to be distinguished from the registration of burial, 
which the officiating clergyman is required to make in 
the church register; which entry, being of importance, 
the person having the chief management of the funeral, 
is by courtesy entitled to see made immediately after the 
Service. 



The Lying in State% 

IF the departed held with honour a very exalted place 
in Church or State, it has been customary that the 
body should lie in state before interment, in order that 
many persons may have special opportunity of paying 
marked respect to the body and offering up prayers in 
communion with the departed. 

Four recent instances may very briefly be mentioned : 
the lying in state of Archbishop Affr^, of the first Duke 
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32 THE PREPARATION FOR BURIAL. 

of Wellington, of Cardinal Wiseman, and of Bishop 
Hopkins. 

Monseigneur AfFr^, Archbishop of Paris, departed this 
life on Monday, June 26, 1848, and on the following 
Sunday, July 2nd, the body was laid in state on an open 
litter. The face was uncovered and not "changed." 
The writer has been informed that the body was not embal- 
med. On the hangings around were to be seen the words 
" Peace be with you " (" Que la paix soit avec vous ") 

The first Duke of Wellington departed this life on 
September 14, 1852. The body was not embalmed. 
The coffin was finally closed on the fourth day after de- 
cease. The public funeral took place on November i8th, 
the lying in state at Chelsea a few days immediately pre- 
ceding the funeral. 

Cardinal Wiseman departed this life February 15, 
1865 ; the body was not embalmed, but laid in state. 

Dr. John H. Hopkins, LL.D., Bishop of Vermont, and 
Presiding Bishop of the American Church, departed this 
life [? 31st] December 1867 and was buried January 15^ 
1868, the coffin being open in the parish church before 
the service. There were then seen " the venerable face, 
and the hands folded upon the breast." 

Great care should of your charity be taken with regard 
to the state of the body ; * and the arrangements must 

* The writer is indebted to a correspondent for the following quo- 
tation: — ** Omnino agendum et curandum est opportunis remedi is ut 
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depend on the state of the weather. If the weather be 
unfavorable, the coffin should be finally closed on an 
early day after decease. 



Mourning Dress. 

IN most nations of the world the grief occasioned by 
the decease of friends is represented by mourning 
apparel worn by the surviving kindred. 

Mourning garments vary in colour in different countries ; 
but they seem for the most part to be black. 

That mourning weeds have some scriptural precedent 
is clear from Joab's instruction to the widow of Tekoah 
(2 Sam. xiv, 2) " I pray thee put on mourning apparel." 
And the laying aside of ail personal ornaments (as we still 
consider seemly and proper in mourning) is mentioned 
as early as Exodus (xxiii, 4) " The people mourned . . . 
and no man did put on him his ornaments." 

The Fathers of the Church do no": generally condemn 
every mourning habit, since it need be only a decent ex- 
pression of moderate sorrow ; but they liked it better if 
survivors had the courage altogether to refuse it. 

And it must be owned that th«re is a growing feeling 
of aversion to the parade of excessive black in mourning, 

sine faetore usque ad prsestitutum tempiis sepulturoe servari possit." 
CceremoniaU Episcoporum, 
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which IS a happy return to a primitive and better taste. 
For if the departed be gone to put on white garments in 
heaven, why, asks S. Cyprian, should we put on the gairb 
of black here ? They, he says, are not lost but gone be- 
fore. Does not a faithful soul seem almost to rebuke us 
with the words " Jf ye loved me ye would rejoice because 
I go unto the Father." Certainly, as we are told by S. 
Chrysostom, the world will not be backward in asking 
" Are these the men that talk so finely and philosophically 
about the Resurrection ? . . , . They profess, indeed, 
their belief in the Resurrection of the body, but with 
their gloomy appearance they seem more like men that 
despair of it ! " 

ENGLISH MOURNING, 

In England black is now usual in mourning except at 
the departure of virgin youth, when white is properly 
used. 

Mourning dress is worn for varying periods of time, 
weeks, months, a year or more according to the nearness 
of relationship. The rule for mourning is stated to be 
two years for a wife or husband ; one year for a parent 
or child; six months for a brother or sister; three 
months for an aunt or uncle'; six weeks for a cousin. 
Only Court mourning is regulated in the Gazette. 

Black gloves — better if they be lavender colour — with 
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hatband or scarf, are worn in England as special marks 
of mourning. Some observations on the giving of a hat- 
band and gloves to an attendant at the funeral will be 
found under the heading of " Funeral Tokens." 

Here it may be interesting to enquire into the origin of 
the hatband or the scarf used in mourning. 

In mediaeval times, let it be said in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the head covering in common use by persons of all 
ranks and of both sexes, was a hood of woollen or some 
such material. One part of the hood covered the head, 
whilst the other part was allowed to fall behind the back ; 
this tail-like appendage being properly called the liripipe, 
but more commonly the tippet Some idea may be 
formed of such an hood with tippet (or liripipe) by ob- 
serving the modem but improperly-shaped Cambridge 
M.A. hood laid flat. 

In the fifteenth century during the reign of Henry VI., 
the hood began to be superseded, in the. higher ranks, by 
the use of hats. But this liripipe or tippet was not laid 
aside with the hood, and curious methods were adopted 
of wearing it ; for it was sometimes worn on the hat, 
sometimes round the neck, sometimes on the left arm ; 
ladies would sometimes present their tippets to their fa- 
voured knights who then wore them either on their hel- 
mets or as streamers from their lances. 

We may still see traces of the ancient tippet in ladies' 
streamers and in the military sash; but in mourning 
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dress it has hitherto never been laid aside. So recently 
as in the year 1800, when according to custom children 
were invited to the funeral of a child, it was usual for 
girls who followed, to be dressed, out of respect, in white, 
and to wear a black sash. 

In a valuable paper on T7u Tippets of the Canons Ec- 
clesiastical (to which the writer is indebted for much in- 
formation on this subject) Mr. G. J. French observes that 
" Mourning habits are always the last to be influenced by 
changes of fashion. The long hatband of crape or silk 
is but a variety of the more ancient tippet. Such hat- 
bands, under the name of tippets, are even now part of 
the recognized mourning for royalty." 

Mr. French also refers to the ignorance of wearing at 
the same time both a hatband and a scarf : " The mo- 
dem custom of wearing at funerals both a hatband and 
scarf over the shoulder curiously marks the extravagance 
which has crept into such ceremonies. They both repre- 
sent the original tippet, which, when hoods were discar- 
ded, retained its place as a hatband in mourning cos- 
tume." 

Hatbands of crape are worn by kinsmen, of silk by 
other friends ; after the Sunday following the funeral, the 
cumbrous and heavy hatband is laid aside ; and a slight 
or a deep bandage of crape or cloth is sewed round the 
hat, to represent a slight or deep regret ! 

It will thus have been seen that hatbands and scarves 
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are mere relics, and surely very grotesque relics of the 
past They do not symbolize any mystery of The Faith, 
they are not even remotely connected with religion. 
They are useless as well as meaningless. They are awk- 
ward to wear, and expensive to procure; and, in the judg- 
ment of the wiiter, are altogether unworthy of a longer 
continuance of respect or use in our mourning attire. 

OF THE POOR. 

Antique cloaks with hoods, instead of hats etc., are 
sometimes provided for the use (not only of the bearers 
but) of poor mourners. The poor are often scarcely able 
to afford themselves mourning attire. And these funeral 
cloaks, dark and warm, enable them to show an outward 
mark of respect, when following their departed to the 
grave, if they so desire. 

The cloaks are best provided by a Burial Society ; and 
will be worn only at the time of solemn interment 

OF CLERGY. 

The Chaplaifis Scarf, The office of chaplain is insti- 
tuted by a patron presenting a clergyman with a scarf 
which properly should be of the patron's livery colour, 
but is usually of black silk, in three folds, notched with 
mitre-shaped openings. 
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It is properly only worn over the academical black 
gown ; never in the time of Divine Service, when it is of 
course superseded by a priest's tippet or stole. 

A chaplain's coloured scarf would in mourning be laid 
aside for one of black ; or a black silk for one of crape, 
the form being the same. 

In Divine Service. It would be unseemly and inde- 
cent in a clergyman to allow personal mourning to appear 
in his public ministrations. Under the Jewish dispensa- , 
tion the High Priest was not permitted the outward tokens 
of mourning (Lev. xxi, lo) ; nor were the Nazarites 
(Numb, vi, 7). The priests were permitted to mourn 
only for their next of kin (Lev. xxi, 2). 

NAVAL MOURNING. 

The colour of naval mourning is stated to be a French 
grey. In full naval mourning everything projecting above 
the upper decks of a ship, turrets, funnel, hurricane deck, 
lower masts and bowsprits, yards and blocks aloft, etc., 
would be painted this colour. The flag of course would 
be hoisted half-mast high. 
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The Pall. 

ALL Palls should have the Christian symbol of the 
Cross prominently displayed on them ; and run- 
ning, as a rule, their entire length and breadth. 

Violet flower, the symbol of mourning, and a most 
subdued colour, should be the hue of the pall for an 
adult, with white or red cross, about six inches wide, run- 
ning the entire length and breadth, and perhaps parti- 
coloured fringe. 

But at the burial of a virgin youth the pall should be 
white with a red cross ; the mourning weeds and gloves 
being also white, as well as the flower-wreaths. 

An adults' pall ol proper material costs from six guineas 
according to the extent of ornamentation and needle- 
work ; a child's about half that price. 

Figure 7 is a design for a Pall. Embroidery may be 
added as circumstances permit. 

Ghastly black palls with a glaring white border are 
still used, it is true ; but less frequently in neighbour- 
hoods where good taste prevails. They are only fitting 
for the funeral of one who has died in the act of sin, or 
who has taken his own life. 

Proper palls are lent by most branches of the Guild of 
S. Alban, and by many local Gilds. 
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The Bier, 

IN some parts of England bearers will never be per- 
suaded — from a kindly regard for the departed — to 
make use of a bier ; preferring to carry the coffin on their 
shoulders. Loving respect for the departed being in 
these times so rare, such a well-meant scruple is deserv- 
ing of respect, and should at least be tenderly dealt 
with. 

But where a bier is required — and its use appears de- 
sirable — it should be well made, after a correct design, of 
ash; a wood which combines toughness with elasticity, 
and lightness of weight with strength (Fig. 8). It may 
be placed on wheels, and drawn by hand, or better, by 
a horse. 



The Hearse, 

GREAT improvement is required in the hideous fea- 
thered vehicle commonly called a hearse. It 
would surely not be difficult to design some such carriage 
of simple yet appropriate construction, the centre being 
elevated, for the body alone (covered with a pall), with- 
out a box for the driver — the attendant of the horse, or 
horses, properly walking by the side ; and the bearers, 
where the distance is great, riding on horseback, on t ither 
side of the hearse. 
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/'ERY feeling of humanity and affection for- 
bids the thought of leaving the departed — 
so lately soothed by a thousand tendernesses 
— shut up alone either by night or day ; or of 
allowing darkness to enter the chamber. 

Still with this consideration in mind a difference must 
be made between ordinary cases of departure and those 
which are not ordinary ; as where the departed is taken 
away by infectious disease. 

Extraordinary Cases, as of Infection, 

IF the departed were taken home through infectious 
disease, the interment should very speedily take place. 
It would never have been the wish of the departed that 
sickness should visit another through charity shown to 
the earthly house of this tabernacle. And we may per- 
haps venture to say " a living dog is better than a dead 
lion." Still even in times of pestilential disease, when 
care of the departed could not be shown without danger, 
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the ancient Christians never scrupled to show it. No act 
of charity was more esteemed by them than the honour- 
able burying of the departed : and speedy burial need not 
be dishonourable. Still undoubtedly the watching with 
the body would be very brief. 

In such a case as we here speak of, the clergyman 
would be wrong to allow the body to be carried inside 
the church. He, after consulting with the medical atten- 
dant, is the only proper person to decide what had bet- 
ter be done : whether the former portion of the Burial 
Office may be said in the Church Porch, and then pro- 
ceed to the grave ; or whether the alternative method be 
adopted : — where the clergyman has the body carried at 
the first to the grave, and he buries it at once, using the 
latter part of the Office ; at the conclusion of which he ac- 
companifs the mourners, in order to say the former por- 
tion of the service " after they are come into the church," 
according to the directions of the Prayer Book. 

Whatever be the plan of the service at the grave, or 
in the church porch, the interment should be very 
speedy. 



Ordinary Circumstances. 

WE have now to consider ordinary cases and to 
speak of the usual practice of watching or keep- 
ing vigil with the departed. 
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The custom of watching with the departed is very an- 
cient. We have a renowned example as far back as the 
reign of Saul of such love towards kindred, in the person 
of Rizpah (2 Sam. xxi, 8-1 1). Throughout barley har- 
vest in the full blaze of the summer sun till the October 
rains fell, probably more than four months, did that gen- 
tle mother watch the exposed bodies of her dear sons, 
and suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on them 
by day, nor the beasts of the field by night 

And Christians who devoutly believe in the Resurrec- 
tion of the body have always been not less careful to save 
the departed from any such indignity as is so painful to 
human nature (Ps. Ixxix, 2). 

Foremost among Christians that have performed this 
kindly office must be mentioned those Holy Women 
which came with Jesus that weary way from Galilee; 
who followed after, and beheld the sepulchre and how 
His Body was laid (S. Luke xxiii, 55). While the others 
went and prepared spices and ointments, two of those 
Faithful Women remained still to keep watch : " There 
was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, the mother of 
J OSes, sitting over against the sepulchre " (S. Matt, xxvii, 
61 ; S. Mark xv, 47). They were learning; there to hide 
themselves from the world, and to be buried with Jesus 
Christ. 

A modem instance of this practice, remarkable on ac- 
count of its connection with a singular people, may be 
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quoted from Notes and Queries in the words of the nar- 
rator Mr. J. E. Cussans : " A gipsy woman died near 
Littlebury (Essex) some years ago. The body was laid 
on trestles by the encampment. Over the head and feet 
two long hazel twigs were bent, the ends thrust in the 
ground. From these hung two oil lamps which were 
kept burning all night, while two women on either side 
of the corpse watched sitting on the ground." 

In the room where a dear departed one is resting there 
will generally be found some Brother or Sister in Christ 
keeping watch ; the gloom of death will in some measure 
be lessened, more especially by night, by the cheering 
light of tapers ; and a hassock or prayer-stool will some- 
where find place. 

The Watch, 

IT has, for a long time, been usual in England to watch 
with the body, both in the house and in the church 
itself, from the time of departure to the burial. Ac- 
cording to an ordinance of the Gild of the Holy Cross * 
founded at Stratford upon Avon a.d. 1389, when one of 
the brethren died, a third part of the brethren was sum- 
moned to watch near the body and pray through th«' night. 
But watch was more carefully kept when the body had 
been removed to church. 

♦ English Gilds f p. 217. 
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The mere possibility of the sufferer being in a swoon 
or trance is a sufficient argument for the reasonableness 
of the practice. Accordingly we find that the custom is 
still widely known and commonly practised by those who 
survive ot the old learning ; who are also careful to ex- 
clude every animal from the room, even a favorite cat or 
dog. 

The nearest and dearest friends of the departed, or the 
members of a religious society would naturally desire to 
take their share in this pious duty ; and would perhaps 
divide the day and the night into four or more watches. 

CANDLELIGHT. 

On a table at the feet covered with a white cloth, place 
a cross or picture of one, and a taper or tapers of wax, if 
procurable. There may be candlelight in the room even 
by day ; but it should certainly be provided all through 
the night. If you can procure large candlesticks, four 
feet high, you will find long tapers of yellow wax most 
convenient to use. Those not more than one inch in 
diameter are best and require but little attention and 
bum 36 or 48 hours. They may be had of Mr. Tucker, 
South Molton Street, Oxford Street. 

After the body has been laid in the coffin, candles are 
properly placed on either side of the head and also on 
the table at the feet. 

Old English Gilds used to make it a rule to have lights 
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burning around the body of a member in the house until 
carried to church ; * and in the church until buried.| 

The candlelight is a beautiful emblem of the immor- 
tality of the soul ; showing that its light is not really put 
out, although it has departed from the body. 

A PRAYER-STOOL OR HASSOCK. 

It is written " Watch and Pray." And surely watching 
unto prayer should at no time be more thoroughly a 
habit and a business than in the very presence of the de- 
parted. 

A prayer-stool or hassock should therefore be placed 
before the table at the feet ; so that there may be some 
convenient place at which to kneel down and say the 
Lord's Pkayer in communion with the departed. It is 
very very sad, if visitors enter the chamber of death 
merely to gaze. At least children may be taught to pray. 
Perhaps a short office may also be said in the room with 
a few survivors together. See The Churchman's Guide to 
Faith and Piety, 

Most thoughtful persons will admit that it is but the 
prompting of natural affection to remember in our prayers 
the names of departed kindred or friends , and that a 
large-hearted Christian would not fail to extend his inter- 

♦ As at Stratford upon Avon. English Gilds, p. 215. 
t As at Chesterfield. Ibid. p. 169. 
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cessions even beyond those limits ; he would pray for all 
the faithful departed : that God would of His infinite 
love grant unto them rest and refreshment, and mercy in 
the Great Day of Account. 

Controversy would be quite alien from the purpose of 
these pages; and is always and on any question 
distasteful to the pious mind. The writer, therefore, 
contents himself with a few simple statements on this 
subject 

The Jews long before the Birth of Christ were accus- 
tomed to pray for the departed. We read in our Autho- 
rized Version (2 Mace, xii, 44) " If he had not hoped 
that they that were slain should have risen again, it had 
been superfluous and vain to pray for the dead." May 
not our Blessed Lord, Himself a Jew, perhaps have 
joined in prayer for the departed ? Had such prayer been 
*' superfluous or vain " He would doubtless have guarded 
His Disciples against the practice. But although he 
guarded them against so many Jewish"' customs, Jesus, as 
a matter of fact, never warned them against such devotion. 

Again, S. Paul referring to the departed Onesiphorus, 
indited the prayer (2 Tim. i, 18) " The Lord grant unto 
him, that he may find mercy of the Lord in That Day/' 
For, that Onesiphorus had departed this life would natu- 
rally be concluded from the two messages (2 Tim. i. 16 : 
iv, 19) sent to his surviving household, and not to him. 

More than this it will be needless to add ] for in the 
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early Liturgies which are allowed to be of Apostolic or 
sub-Apostolic origin, and in the writings of the Primitive 
Fathers, such prayers abound ; and several well-known 
Bishops and Divines of our reformed Church have not 
disallowed them; for instance Lancelot Andrewes,* Bishop 
of Winchester, who died a.d. 1626} William Forbes,t 
Bishop of Edinburgh, who died a.d. 1634} Richard Mon- 
tagu, J Bishop of Chichester, then of Norwich, who died 
A.D. 1641 ; James Ussher, || Archbishop of Armagh, who 
died A.D. 1656; Jeremy Taylor, § Bishop of Down and 
Connor, who died a.d. i667> Herbert Thomdike,! Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, who died a.d. 1672 ; Isaac Bar- 
row,** Bishop of S. Asaph, who died a.d. 1680 ; George 
Bull,*)"! Bishop ot S. David's, who died a.d. 1710 ; Archi- 
bald Campbell,JJ Bishop of Aberdeen, who died a.d. 

* Thvo ansrvers to Cardinal Perron : 1st part: Strictura; section ix. 
ed. Bliss Oxford. 1854. 

t Considerationes Modesta; chsip. 3 (vol. ii, pp. 89-91) ed. Gale. 
Oxford. 1850. 

J Against '•'• Invocation of Saints P Works. Lond. 1624, p. 191. 
II Ansiver to a Jesuit : % Prayer for the Dead, Works. Dublin, 
1847. vol. III. 259, 269. 
§ Works, ed. Heber. Lond. 1822. vol. x, 147-8; vol. xi. 6o«2. 
1[ His epitaph. Works. Oxford. 1856. vol. vi, 143* 
*♦ His epitaph. Le Neve. Monum. Anglic, ii, 2. 
■ft Works, ed. Burton. Oxford. 1827. vol. ii. 260-1 : sec iii* 
Xi Doctrine of a Middle State; fol. Lond. 172 1, pp. iii and 29; an 
^haustive work on this subject. 
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1744. The great Dr. Johnson's sentiments on this sub- 
ject are too celebrated to need being quoted. 

The writer also feels it due to himself as a clergyman 
of the Church of England to refer to the Legal Judgment* 
of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, affirming that whilst the 
English Church has refrained from pronouncing an 
opinion on the use of prayer for the faithful departed, 
she does not disallow it. 

And by way of tolerant recognition of such prayers, as 
little may be. said on their behalf as this : that they may 
— we really cannot tell — perhaps do good ; and can do 
no harm : they may also comfort the almost disconsolate 
and loving heart ; and who would deny any such com- 
fort in bereavement ? 

As little fresh air as possible should be admitted to the 
room where the departed is laid, and no fire may be kin- 
dled. 



♦ See Dr. W. C. Curteis' Ecclesiastical Reports vol. i, 880-904. 
*• Breeks v. Woolfrey." a.d. 1838. 
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Of the Piety of Burial 

|HE burying of the departed has always been 
accounted a peculiarly Christian work. If 
the heathen, who did not believe that this 
flesh would ever rise again, still took such reli- 
gious care to perform the duty of burial, how much more, 
says S. Augustine, are we Christians bound to do so, who 
devoutly believe in "The Resurrection of the Body." 
We treasure a ring or a token simply because it was once 
possessed by a departed friend. Let us bear in mind that 
as the Holy Ghost has once possessed this body, sancti- 
fied it His Temple ; that this body has been the taberna- 
cle of a rational and noble soul, and is still the very image 
of God : and surely we shall regard it both for what it has 
been and for what it is. 

If we refer " to the law and to the testimony " we shall 
see how greatly the performance of this duty is esteemed 
and honoured in the sacred writings. Of the four Arch- 
angels named in Holy Scripture, two, S. Michael and 
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S. Raphael, are mentioned in connection with burying the 
departed. The Church has always held that S. Michael 
himself performed this last office for Moses ; thus explain- 
ing " He buried him " (Deut. xxxiv, 6) by help of the 
ninth verse of S. Jude's epistle " Michael the Archangel 
. . . disputed about the body of Moses." 

We read also of another archangel (Tobit xii, 15, 12) : 
" I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels which pre- 
sent the prayers of the saints and which go in and out 
before the glory of The Holy One." " When thou didst 
pray. ... I did bring the remembrance of your prayers 
before The Holy One ; and when thou didst bury the 
dead I was with thee likewise:" In a previous chapter 
(i, 17) Tobit speaks thus of his pious practice: — "If I 
saw any of my nation dead I buried him. . . . and if the 
king had slain any ... I buried them privily." 

Many years previously the Royal David heaped great 
honour upon certain persons who had nobly performed 
this act of humanity : (2 Sam. ii, 5) " David sent messen- 
gers unto the men of Jabesh-gilead and said unto them 
Blessed be ye of the Lord, that ye have showed kindness 
unto your lord, even unto Saul, and have buried him. 
And now the Lord show kindness and truth unto you ; 
and I also will requite you this kindness, because ye have 
done this thing." 

Coming down to the times of the New Testament 
we find that Holy Scripture very greatly commends the 
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graces of those saintly men who interred our Blessed 
Lord. 

Joseph of Arimathea — ^who is said to have been sent 
by the Apostle S. Philip to Great Britain a.d. 63 and to 
have settled at Glastonbury — ^was a secret disciple of 
Jesus, and one who expecting the Messiah waited for 
the Kingdom of God. Other of our Lord's Disciples 
were humble dwellers in villages ; Joseph had not 
only a country residence at Arimathea, five miles from 
Jerusalem, but another also, "his own" (S. Matt, xxvii, 
60) near the city itself, where " was a garden " (S. John, 
xix, 41) of such size as to extend to Calvary, the 
place of public execution. The proprietor was a man 
of rank, and by title " honourable " (S. Mark xv, 43). 
Other of the Disciples gained their living by the lowly 
pursuit of fishing — he was rich (S, Matt, xxvii, 57) — had 
doubtless many servants ; yet none of them did he think 
worthy to assist at the Holy Sepulchre. None but a man 
of high position would so boldly have craved The Blessed 
Body (S. Mark xv, 43). His rank and wealth entitled 
him to a seat in the Great Council of the Sanhedrim, 
the National council, which, possessing judicial and admi- 
nistrative powers, may be compared with our House of 
Peers. And in the discharge of his many duties he is 
declared to have been "a good man and a just" (S. Luke 
xxiii, 50), and one who **had not consented to the 
counsel and deed of them " who were intent on crucifying 
the Lord of Glory. 
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Nicodemus, whom alone he deemed worthy to assist in 
the pious duty, belonged to the same high rank that he 
did, having equal wealth and standing in society. For, 
besides being a master or teacher of Israel, he was a Ruler 
of the Jews (S. John iii, i) ; and, therefore, probably also 
a member of the Sanhedrim (S. John vii, 50). 

From the great commendation thus bestowed in Holy 
Scripture upon Joseph and Nicodemus we must no doubt 
conclude that the burying of the dead is to be accounted 
a truly Christian work of charity. 

It may be noticed that those others, whose courageous 
example in burying the first martyr Stephen likewise com- 
mends the practice, are distinguished in Holy Scripture 
(Acts viii, 2) as " devout men." 

And it should also be added that when S, Mary of Beth- 
any brought, in an alabaster box, to the house of Simon 
the leper that costiy offering of three hundred pennyworth 
of the very precious ointment of the spikenard plant (S. 
Mark xiv, 3), she won the high commendation of the 
Lord Himself. Her preparation " against the day of 
His burying " was well pleasing to Him. " She hath done 
it for My Burial." " She hath wrought a good work upon 
Me." "Throughout the whole world that that this 
woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of 
her." (S. Matthew xxvi, 6-13 : S. Mark xiv, 3-9 : S. John 
xii, 2-8). 

And not only in Holy Scripture has burial been 
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considered an act of piety, well-pleasing to Almighty 
God. It was so highly esteemed in the Primitive Church, 
(as Tertullian mentions in his Apology y''') that the burial of 
the poor was freely paid for out of the Church's voluntary 
offertory, periodically collected from all. And in our 
own country, Religious Gilds, as early as the fourteenth 
century, made express provision in their rules \ for the 
perfectly free burial of the poor and of strangers. 

It may also be observed that the English Church 
shows her great respect for the solenm sepulture of the 
faithful by retaining in her Calendar the memory of 
several grand re-interments or Translations. See in the 
Calendar of the Prayer Book 20 June, 4 July, 15 July, 
and 13 October. 

Thus then, reader, you have before you the perform- 
ance of a truly Christian work. Permit me to offer a 
few words of brotherly counsel on one or two matters that 
seem to call for remark. 



* c. 39. 



" c. 39. 
t As at Stratford upon Avon. English Gildsy p. 215. 
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Of Excessive Grief, 

IT is only to be expected that tears, which " are of 
Nature's best, they say," should water the couch 
in a heavy bereavement. They are surely not altogether 
displeasing to Him Who, at the grave of Lazarus, 
Himself "wept" (S. John xi, 35). As Jesus wept at 
others* death, even so others wept after His death. It 
was to Saint Mary Magdalene weeping for Him at the 
Sepulchre (S. John xx, 11) that the Saviour appeared 
fain to dry her tears (ver. 15); and when, soon after- 
wards she made it known to that group of His Disciples, 
and them that had been with Him, she found that they, 
• as she had been, were still mourning for Him and weep- 
ing (S. Mark xvi, 10). Doubtless she had been taught 
to soothe their sorrow. And " when the first strong burst 
of anguish shall have swept itself away " the fortitude of 
a Christian would restrain tears ; and should lead us as a 
duty to abstain from the luxury of weeping. Yet grief, 
when moderate, is in accordance with every right feeling : 
" Let tears fall down over the dead, and begin to lament 
as if thou hadst suftered great harm thyself. . . . Use 
lamentation as he is worthy, and that a day or two. . . . 
And then comfort thyself for thy heaviness." (Ecclus. 
xxxviii, 16, 17). Again it is said " Make little weeping 
for the dead, for he is at rest." (Ecclus. xxii, 12). And 
He Who offered up prayers with strong crying and tears 
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gently comforted that desolate widow saying unto her 
" Weep not." " I would not therefore have you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep that ye sor- 
row not even as others which have no hope." (i Thes. iv, 
13.) Besides, ought we not at such a time to be alive to 
the comfort which the Holy Gospel brings us ? And even 
to rejoice that one more is safely entered into rest ? This, 
surely, is a Christian's true position with regard to the 
departure hence of a dear friend ; this is his proper feel- 
ing — ^a feeling of chastened and subdued but xt2\joy: 
giving thanks even for that it hath pleased God to deliver 
this our departed one out of the miseries of this sinful 
world. And then (as S. Chrysostom observes) when men 
see the moderation which Christians learn to exercise in 
their bereavements, all will glory in the true faith and 
will admire the power of Christ : — " Amazing ! (they 
will say) how great is the power of the Crucified One ! 
He hath persuaded those who are perishing and wasting, 
that death is not death ; they therefore do not act as 
disconsolate men, but as men who send the dead before 
them to a distant but safe and better dwelling-place." 
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Of Unseemly Ostentation, 

TO those readers whom it may concern I would beg 
leave as a fellow-Christian very earnestly to 
address a word or two on this delicate subject. Surely at 
no time are pomp of wealth, and unreality so thoroughly 
out of place as at a funeral. True regard demands 
substantial even if humble and modest acts of mourning, 
not empty signs, the mere apparatus of the undertaker. 
" The whole fashion of our funerals (remarks a writer in 
a daily * journal) is as repugnant to right feeling as to 
common sense. . . . We might vindicate the dignity of 
genuine grief by retrenching on the lurid luxuries of woe. 
We cannot conceive a single argument for paid mutes 
and hired mourners." The modern employment of 
mutes, with their forbidding mummeries, is indeed . 
deserving of the sternest condemnation. " When brought 
face to face with the most solemn and certain of truths it 
is surely very shocking to act a grave he, and play a grim 
pantomime." 

Another custom also deserving of censure is the prac- 
tice of sending the empty carriage, as a mark of respect, 
forsooth ! to prolong a funeral procession. I forbear to 
comment on this wretched mockery and pretence. The 
mere mention of so heartless a " fashion " will more than 
suffice to condemn it. When David lost his friend Abner 

♦ Pall Mall Gazette; 2 Jan., 1869. 
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"that Prince and great man," he did not send his servants 
on one of his " thousand chariots " to represent him, but 
went himself on foot. "King David himself followed 
the bier. And they buried Abner . . . and the king 
lifted up his voice and wept at his grave." (2 Sam. iii, 31, 

32). 

And this more seemly and scriptural practice prevails 
at funerals to this day in France. It was stated * that 
at the burial of M. de Montalembert, on 16 March, 1870, 
while some persons met at the church, by far the greater 
number followed the bier on foot, as is usual in France, 
from the residence of the deceased. Besides the 
Ministers and the High Officers of State, M. Guizot was 
observed, also on foot, in spite of his eighty-two years 
complete. There could, however, be no impropriety in 
an invalid following on horseback. 

"There are few more pitiable sights (continues the 
writer in the above Gazette) than the poverty-stricken 
funerals of a great city, where penury is struggling with 
pretence and having much the best of it." Beware then, 
reader, of every form of unreality, especially when it 
seems to be in the direction of pomp. No right-minded 
person would ever construe simplicity and moderation in 
funeral arrangements into meanness or a slight upon the 
departed, if only there be evident tokens of affection and 
reality. 

♦ Guardian^ 23 Mar., 1870. 
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If any further words were needed I would refer to 
those uttered in Virtue's name by* one "though Nature's 
sternest painter, yet her best " : — 

** Lo! now what dismal Sons of Darkness come, 
To bear this Daughter of Indulgence home; 
Tragedians all, and well arranged in black ! 
Who nature, feeling, force, expression lack; 
Who cause no tear, but gloomily pass by, 
And shake their sables in the wearied eye. 
That turns disgusted from the pompous scene. 
Proud without grandeur, with profusion mean!'* 



" But this poor farce has neither truth nor art 
To please the fancy or to touch the heart. 
Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean. 
With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene; 
Presents no object tender or profound. 
But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around. 

When woes are feigned, how ill such forms appear! 

And oh ! how needless when the woe's sincere." 

" The doctrine of the Cross hath persuaded us (says 
S. Chrysostom) that this corruptible and earthly body shall 
put on a garment more glorious than silk or cloth of 
gold, the garment of immortality ; we are therefore not 
very anxious about our burial ; but deem a virtuous life 
to be an admirable winding-sheet." " So then all these 
* Crabbe. The Parish Register. Burials. 
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things (remarks S. Augustine) as care of funeral, bestowal 
in sepulture, pomp of obsequies, are more for the com- 
fort of the living than for the help of the dead. If it at 
all profit the ungodly to have costly sepulture, it shall 
harm the godly to have vile sepulture or none at all. 
Right handsome obsequies in the sight of the world did 
that Rich Man, who was clad in purple, receive of the 
^owd of his housefolk ; but far more handsome attend- 
ance did that Poor Man, who was full of sores, obtain by 
the ministry of Angels. These who bare him away, bare 
him not down into a marble tomb, but carried him up on 
High, even unto Abraham's bosom." 



Of the Desire for Privacy. 

IN bereavement the heart doubtless yearns for sympa- 
thy; but even more does it desire honesty and 
truth ; two qualities which are conspicuously absent from 
the present character of our funerals. Perhaps it is on this 
account that some Christians, even amongst the greatest 
personages of the State, have expressed a desire before 
death that the funeral should be conducted "in zs, private 
a manner as possible," " as quietly as possible." 

But if we are guided by Holy Scripture we shall find 
that one of the most marked features to be observed in 
recorded instances of mourning for kindred is its studied 
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62 BEFORE THE BURIAL. 

on such occasions. Her motto is " All the good for the 
good of all." " The Church is Catholic and universal, 
so are all her actions ; all that she does belongs to all." 
Let the meaningless parade of the undertaker be 
abolished ; let our present conventionalities give place to 
natural expressions of heartfelt emotion — cold .reserve 
make way for the homeliest manifestations of humane 
sympathy ; and then we shall not any longer hear of such 
forbidding requests for privacy ; we shall all — every good 
Christian will naturally welcome the warm escort of loving 
hearts when he is laid in the cold sod, and the helpful 
prayers of pious souls when his spirit needs succour in 
the valley of the shadow of death. 



The Interval of Time between Departure and Burial, 

IN the earliest times the usual interval between 
departure and burial was very short. We learn from 
Holy Scripture that our Blessed Lord was Himself 
buried on that same day on which He yielded up the 
ghost. It is evident that Lazarus was also buried on the 
very day of his departure : for we read (S. John xi, 17) 
** Jesus found that he had lain in the grave four days 
already," and (ver. 39) " Martha said, he hath been dead 
four days." Another instance of immediate burial will 
be found in Acts v. ; and another is that of S. John Bap- 
tist. No sooner had the Disciples heard of his being 
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beheaded (S. Mark vi, 29) than they came and took up 
the body and laid it in a tomb. 

In mediaeval times the body was usually watched with 
through the night next after departure, and buried on 
the following day, as at Lincoln.* 

It will perhaps be well while treating of this subject to 
endeavour to fix the time beyond which burial ought not 
to be delayed. 

The early entries in our parish registers abundantly 
show that interment in comparatively modern times took 
place net later than the second or third day after decease. 

Two instances will suffice. Lady Drury departed this 
life June 5, 1624, and was buried in Hawsted chancel the 
next evening. And that saintly deacon Nicolas Ferrar 
of Little Gidding departed this life on Monday, Decem- 
ber 4, 1637, and was buried on the following Thursday; 
this being then considered an unusually long interval. 

Generally speaking, however, the tendency in England 
during the last three hundred years, especially since the 
common use of coffins, has been thoughtlessly to extend 
the interval of time between departure and burial, with- 
out any regard to the season of the year, whether it be 
winter or summer. It has thus come about that an early 
interment even in the highth of summer is considered 
by a censorious world as a sort of disrespect to the 

* Gild of S. Benedict. English Gilds ^ p. 173. 
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departed; the very opposite being, probably, the true 
state of the case. But no right-minded person would 
wish to be influenced by so mistaken an opinion, even 
although it happen at the time to be popular. 

It would surely be the wish of the departed to be 
reverently brought to the ground and "buried out of 
sight" (Gen. xjdii, 4) before any painful change has taken 
place. In keen winterly weather the funeral may (if 
really required) be longer delayed than it ought to be in 
the sultry days of summer; but m winter burial ought fiot 
to he delayed beyond the sixth day after departure ; and in 
summer it should not be delayed beyond the fourth or 
even the third day, particularly if the family be living in 
a cottage where there are but few rooms. 

It is much to be wished that the interments of the rich 
and great took place on an earlier day after departure 
than is ^t present customary, for others' sake if not for 
their owp. For the middle and humbler classes would 
in England be likely to follow their example. 

In France the former custom of too hasty interments 
caused a law to be passed which properly forbids any 
burial taking place within twenty-four hours after depar- 
ture. In England there is no such danger from precipi- 
tate burials. But as the writer has now endeavoured to 
fix a limit beyond which a burial ought not to be delayed 
it may be well if possible to determine also the time before 
)VHICH in ordinary cases burial ought not to take place. 
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If the reader will refer to an earlier pagef a passage 
will be found respecting the successive stages, immedi- 
ately after decease, that the body passes through ; being 
first limber or lithe, then rigid. After a certain time 
(variable in varving cases) this stiffness passes away and 
the body becomes again lithe and flexible. When this 
latter stage has succeeded the former it is a sign that the 
body is indeed dead, if there could be any doubt of it 
before. The burial ought now at an early hour to take 
place before dissolution commences. The medical atten- 
dant, being acquainted with the constitution of each 
patient,* would alone be able to forecast the period wheh 
rigidity may be expected to have passed away ; and he 
is, in every case, the only proper person to determine the 
earliest fitting day for burial. 

It should be remembered that there is no absolutely 
infallible sign of death, except actual dissolution^ of which 
the cessation of rigidity seems to be always the premoni- 
tory symptom. 

In consequence of the neglect of proper precautions, 
it is to be feared that persons have in France been 
buried alive, whilst inevidently living in a fit of catalepsy 
or trance. Two examples were given (in April 1866) in 
a speech in the French Senate by Cardinal Donnet, 

t 7 Note # 

* M. Ramboson published, in October 1869, an elaborate treatise 

on this subject. 
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Archbishop of Bordeaux, delivered in support of a 
petition against premature interments. 

" A young lady at Bordeaux (said the Archbishop) had 
passed through what was believed to be the last agony, 
and as apparently all was over, the father and mother 
were torn away from the heart-rending scene. As God 
willed it, I happened to pass by the door of the house 
at that moment, when it occurred to me to call and 
enquire how the young lady was going on. When I 
entered the room, the nurse finding the body breathless, 
was in the act of covering the face, and indeed there was 
every appearance that life had departed. Somehow it 
did not seem to me so certain as to the bystanders. I 
resolved to try. I raised my voice, called loudly upon the 
young lady not to give up all hope ; that I was come to 
cure her, and that I was about to pray by her side. * You 
do not see me,' I said, * but you hear what I am saying/ 
My presentiments were not unfounded. The word of 
hope I uttered reached her ear and called back the life 
that was departing. The young girl revived : she is now 
a wife, and the mother of children, and is this day the 
happiness of two most respectable families." 

The other instance given is, if possible, still more 
remarkable. 

" Forty years ago (continued the Archbishop) a young 
priest was preaching in a crowded cathedral on a close 
and sultry day of summer. Suddenly his utterance 
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became indistinct, and then ceased altogether. Seized 
with an overpowering giddiness he sank down helpless on 
the floor. All gave him up for dead. He was carried 
out of church, and laid out for burial. The funeral bell 
tolled the doctor pronounced him dead, and gave the 
necessary order for his interment; the Bishop recited the 
De Profundis by his bedside. The young Priest heard 
it all, but could make no sign. At last, amid the voices 
murmuring around him he distinguished that of one 
whom he had known from infancy. The voice produced 
a marvellous effect,* and a superhuman effort. The spell 
was broken, the priest was restored to visible life and a 
long career of work. And the same person whose expe- 
riences of death in life have been described is no other 
than the speaker now addressing you." 

Still another well-attested instance of premature burial 
in the same country of a young lady in the cemetery 
of Sainte Foi, at Agen, was mentioned in many English 
newspapers about the date 4 September, 1869. 

♦ When the body is in such a state the sense of hearing is more 
than naturally acute. And we may compare the account which 
S. Paul has given us of his marvellous trance (2 Cor. xii, 1-4). He 
lost nearly all outward perception, so that afterwards he could not 
really tell whether he were "in the body or out of the body," while 
he was ** caught up to the third heaven "—the sense only oi hearing 
remained; he clearly "heard unspeakable words." In a case of 
catalepsy the limbs of the body continue rigid until the sufferer 
recovers or revives. 
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It appears, therefore, to the writer, that, in ordinary 
cases, burial should not take place before the second or the 
third day after departure : that is, not until forty-eight or 
seventy-two hours have elapsed since death took place. 



A Sunday Intervening, 

SOMETIMES it will happen that the funeral cannot 
take place until after the Sunday. It is to be 
regretted if this delay should prevent mourners from 
joining the Sunday congregation, and seeking especially in 
the Holy Eucharist, that consolation which the Church's 
chief service is so well able to afford. With her it is a 
small thing whether the mourning dress be prepared ; or, 
if prepared, whether it be worn. But she ever delights 
when mourners do not fear to come and bring all their 
griefs and all their woes to Jesus Christ our Lord. 



A Lich-house or Reception-house, 

WHEN we consider that very many Christian 
families dwelling in large towns, live and sleep 
in but one room, and that many have but one bed, we must 
see that a house or room to receive a departed body 
is a necessity in such parishes. Whether it be termed 
a Z/V/^-house, that is, the house for a dead body; or 
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J^ec^fion-honse, that is, a house for the temporary 
reception of the body, is of very little consequence, so 
that the needful accommodation \>e provided. 

The use of a Lich-house would of course always be 
optional ; and it is therefore highly advisable, wherever 
such a room is established, to make it attrcutive both in 
external appearance, and in internal arrangements and 
kindly management 

The forty-second section of the Burial Act of 1852 
authorizes the establishment of such resting-places ; and 
much information on the subject may be obtained from 
the Supplementary Report on the Practice of Interment 
in Towns (1843). 



w 



Tlie Body hroi^ht Home from a distance. 

HEN departure has taken place away from home, 
the body should be honourably received, 
according to the calling of the deceased. An escort by 
clergy, churchwardens and parishioners might be fitting, 
and a muffled peal, with the clergyman's consent, might 
be rung while the body is being brought into the parish. 

It seems everywhere usual to have the great bell of the 
church tolled in each parish through which the body is 
carried on the way to interment, in order that as many 
persons as possible may be reminded to offer up their 
prayers on behalf of the departed. 
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Day of the Week for FuneraL 

NO burial, as a rule, should take place on Sunday ;' 
for two reasons, first because it is the Lord's 
Own Day, and to be always, even in Lent, accounted 
a day of joy: and next because hard-working clergy are 
then ill able to spare any time or energy for a portion of 
the congregation, when all their time and their best 
energies are required by the whole congregation. 

If it is desirable riot to delay the burial longer than the 
Sunday, it should then certainly take place on the Satur- 
day before. And the general prejudice against delaying 
the funeral beyond the Sunday is shown by the popular 
proverb : " When one lies by the wall on Sunday, there 
will be another before the week is out." 

The convenience of the clergyman should, for several 
reasons, be previously consulted in fixing the day ; and 
he will, in Christian courtesy, consult also the convenience 
of the mourning family. 

It is also important in country parishes, or where the 
sexton is aged, to give that officer early notice of the 
burial, together with the exact dimensions of the coffin. 

Jn fixing the day, a Vigil is always to be preferred 
to the Feast Day itself; and Friday, the prescribed day 
of the Churchman's weekly abstinence, before other days 
of the week. 
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A Soldier's Funeral* 

MILITARY funeral differs from other funerals 
of the present day in the never-failing accom- 
paniment of music. For that which in former times 
belonged to every interment without exception, has come 
to be the almost distinguishing feature of a Soldier's 
Burial. 

Few scenes are more impressive than such a funeral 
thoughtfully planned and reverently conducted. And it 
is on few occasions, in the lives ot most clergymen, that 
the good order of the Chu|-ch may be so appropriately 
and harmoniously blended with the customs and good 
discipline of the army. It is a time when a clergyman's 
cooperation is most opportune, and when his suggestions 
are often most welcome. 

OFFICERS DYING UPON SERVICE. 

" At the funerals of General and Flag Officers or of 
Commodores and Brigadier Generals dying upon service, 
minute-guns are to be fired whilst the body is proceeding 
to the place of interment ; but these minute-guns are not 
to exceed the number to which the officer's rank entitled 
him when living." (116.) 

• The writer has to acknowledge a courteous communication on 
this subject from the War Office. The reader is requested to observe 
that the figures (in brackets) refer to the paragraphs of Section III. 
of the Qiieen^s Regulations for the Army^ 1868. 
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OFFICERS DYING AFLOAT, IF BURIED ON SHORE. 

" In the event of a General or Flag Officer dying afloat 
being buried on shore, where there is a fort, minute-guns 
are to be fired from the ship whilst the body is being 
conveyed to the shore; and after the body is landed, 
minute-guns are to be fired by the fort, whilst the funeral 
procession is moving from the landing-place to the place 
of interment : the minute-guns, both from the ship and 
the fort shall not exceed twice the number of guns the 
officer was entitled to when living." (117.) 

FUNERAL FROM BARRACKS- 

As in this case there is usually more time allowed to 
prepare for burial, it may be well to give somewhat fuller 
information on certain details. 

Hearse, " Light gun-carriages for funeral purposes are 
supplied on application to the Quarter-Master General's 
department at all stations where the burial-ground is 
more than a mile distant from the barracks." (93.) 

Mourning-Badge, "Officers attending funerals or 
when in mourning are to wear a piece of black crape 
round the left arm above the elbow, and no other sign of 
mourning is at any time to be worn by officers in uniform 
unless otherwise specially ordered." (89.) No mourning 
at all is worn by the men. 
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FoUowerSy who ? " In addition to the firing-party, the 
funeral of an officer will be attended by the officers of 
the regiment ; that of a sergeant, by the sergeants ; and 
that of a corporal by the corporals of the regiment. The 
funeral of a non-commissioned officer oi private will be 
attended by the troop, battery or company (officers in- 
cluded) to which he belonged." (92.) 

Pall-BearerSy who 1 " The pall is to be supported by 
officers of the same rank with that of the deceased ; if the 
attendance of a sufficient number of that rank cannot be 
obtained, officers next in seniority are to supply their 
places." (90.) 

Procession from Barracks to Church. The funeral pro- 
cession on leaving Barracks moves in slow time, the band 
playing a solemn air (usually the Dead March) all the 
way to the entrance of the burial-ground. The troops 
carry their arms reversed ; in the cavalry the horse of the 
deceased is led with the boots reversed in the stirrups. 
From the churchyard-gate to the church-door the escort, 
resting on their arms reversed, form a lane or alley 
through which the body is taken into the church. 

At the Grave. After the service is ended in church 
and at the grave, the compliment of " Present arms " is 
gone through by the escort. Three vollies are then fired. 
" After the body is deposited in the grave or in the sea, 
there shall moreover be fired a salute of cannon of the 
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same number of guns as the deceased officer was entitled 
to when living." (117.) Seethe following paragraph. 

HONOURS AT MILITARY FUNERALS. 

How Restricted, " Officers are not to be interred with 
military honours except they be at the time of their 
decease on full pay or employed on the staff or in the 
exercise of any military command." (88.) " Cannons are 
not to be fired at the funerals of officers subordinate to 
the above ranks." (118.) \i.e, of a General or a Flag 
Officer.] 

How Regulated, " The funerals of military officers are 
to be saluted as follows : — that of a Field Marshal^ with 
seventeen guns attended by six battalions and eight 
squadrons; that of a General^ with fifteen guns four 
battalions and six squadrons ; that of a Lieutenant-General^ 
with thirteen guns three battalions and four squadrons ; 
that of a Brigadier-General — commissioned as such — with 
nine guns one battalion and two squadrons ; that of a 
Colonel-Commanding is to be attended by his own regi- 
ment, or by an equal number of men by detachment and 
officers in proportion, with three rounds of small arms ; 
that of a Lieutenant-Colonel of a corps by three hundred 
men and officers in proportion, with three rounds of small 
arms ; that of a Captain, by his own troop, battery or 
company, or one hundred rank and file under the 
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command of a Captain, with three rounds of small arms; 
that of a Lieutenant^ by one sergeant, one trumpeter or 
drummer or fifer and forty rank and file, under the 
command of a comet or ensign, with three rounds of 
small arms." (86.) 

" The funeral of a Serjeant is to be attended by a firing 
party of nineteen rank and file under the command of 
a Serjeant with three rounds of small arms ; that of a 
Corporal^ Bombardier, Second Corporal, Musician, Private 
Soldier, Trumpeter or Fifer, by a firing party of thirteen 
rank and file under the command of a Serjeant, with 
three rounds of small arms." (91.) 

After the vollies have been fired the escort again fix 
bayonets, and shoulder, and march back to barracks. On 
the return they march in quick step ; the band playing 
in quick time, and drums beating, when the procession 
is entirely clear of the burial ground. 

A Funeral at SeaJ^ 

IN the middle ages it seems to have been customary 
on the occurrence of a death at sea, instead of com- 
mitting the body to the deep, to land and bury it on the 
nearest shore. But if the ship chanced to be at some 

♦ For assistance on this subject, the writer is indebted (by the 
courtesy of the Admiralty) to the Rev. W. Guise Tucker, M.A , 
K.N., Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital. 
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great distance from land, a raft, with a smaller ridged 
covering, was constructed, on which the body was 
solemnly deposited. Non tumulum euro; sepelit nature 
rdicios. 

Our present custom is to commit the body to the 
deep; according to the direction given at the end of 
" Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea," in the manner 
following. 

When a death occurs on board a man of war at sea, 
the body, whether it be that of an officer or a foremast- 
man, is reverently placed on a wooden grating — such as 
is set over open hatchways instead of fixed planking — 
and laid under the half-deck, after being covered by the 
Union Jack, which is in fact the sign of the Cross. A 
screen of canvas is then drawn round the bier for 
concealment. 

The interval between death and burial depends upon 
the temperature of the climate. At sea, the body is 
generally buried the day after decease ; and m the tropics 
if death occurs afore noon, the funeral would take place 
after noon of the same day. 

No other mourning is worn than a small strip of crape 
around the left arm ; and in the case of officers, over the 
gold ornaments of the cocked-hat And no coffin is 
used unless the body has to be preserved for burial on 
shore. 

On the day and at the hour of the funeral, a clean 
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hammock is brought in which the body is sewn up. Two 
heavy shots are placed in it, the one at the head, and the 
other at the feet, in order to cause it to sink rapidly. 

When these preparations have been completed the 
shrill whistle of the pipe attracts the attention of every 
one on board to the gruff hoarse call that follows of the 
boatswain's mate " All hands on deck " in order to take 
part in the Service. For on board ship every body is 
expected to attend a funeral. If time and weather permit, 
the ship's company are required to shift their working 
dress, and put on clean Sunday clothes. 

When all is ready, some one begins to toll the bell 
while the body of the man, covered with the Union Jack, 
and lying on the wooden grating, is slowly and reverently 
brought by his messmates from the half-deck up the main 
hatchway to the quarter-deck. Here a party of Royal 
Marines — in some ships also a party of blue-jackets — are 
drawn up ready to " Present arms " on the arrival of the 
body. 

After it has been brought to the quarter deck, the 
procession forms and the chaplain (or in his absence the 
captain) begins the opening sentences of the Order for 
the Burial of the Dead, in the Prayer Book. At the usual 
break in the service the body, still covered with the 
Union Jack, is carried on the wooden grating to the gang- 
way or entrance port : and the following preparation is 
made for its solemn immersion^ 
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Two long lanyards, tnade fast to ring-bolts are attached 
to the rear part of the grating, and whilst the chaplain 
reads the words " We therefore commit his body to the 
deep, etc" the bier is pushed slightly outwards from the 
ship's side, the bearers removing the Union Jack from 
the body as it descends overboard. The wooden grating 
floats for a moment or so, after which the body sinks, 
and the grating is drawn up by means of the lanyards. 
The service then solemnly proceeds to its conclusion. 

A funeral at sea is usually an impressive and touching 
scene. Sailors, as a class, are everywhere known to have 
genial and kind hearts ; and on occasions, such as these, 
if the deceased were much loved, the truly brave man 
may not seldom — it is said— be seen weeping bitterly like 
a little child. 



A Commemorative FuneraL 

COMMEMORATIVE funerals have been usual in 
England from very early times in cases where the 
person, on whose behalf the service is held, died beyond 
seas, or was drowned at sea, the body not being 
recoverable, or at least not being very near. 

Thus we find that as early as the fourteenth century a 
Norwich gild provided by an orlinance that "If any 
brother or sister die in a strange country in Christendom 
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or Heatheness the brethren shall .... have a service 
for him just as though he were at home among them." 

A similar provision was also made by another Gild 
founded a.d. 1375 in the same city. In York, by an 
ordinance of the Gild of the Lord's Prayer; and in 
Lincoln, by a rule of the Gild of the Resurrection of our 
Lord, and of the Gild pf S. Benedict, we learn that this 
religious custom in like manner * prevailed. 

In the period of the Reformation we find that 
Commemorative Funerals were not discouraged, but the 
reverse. For soon after the demise of the Emperor 
Charles V. of Germany, Queen Elizabeth,t in the early 
weeks of her reign, expressly commanded a Commemora- 
tive Funeral Service to be held for him, at which Holy 
Communion was duly celebrated. And, similarly, 
a Funeral Service was held in S. Paul's Cathedral, on 
8 September, 1559, on behalf of Henry II. King of 
France, who died in the previous July. J And in the 
same reign, in the year 1570, the Church provided 
a Commemorative Service in English, suitable for Schools 
and Universities, which continues in use at the great 
Public Schools, for instance, at Winchester, as well as in 
the University of Cambridge where most of the Colleges, 
perhaps all of them, religiously commemorate their 

♦ English Gilds, pp. 36, 38, 138, 173, 177. 
t Saturday Revieio, July 18, 1868, p. 83. 
X God's Acre, by Mrs. Stone, p. 338. 

G 
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benefactors. Caius College not only commemorates its 
great benefactor Dr. Caius on the 29th of July, the 
anniversary of his death ; but (according to a Cambridge 
calendar) on as many as eight other days of the year, 
piously remembers other deceased friends of religion and 
learning. 

It will cause the reader no surprise that such services 
have continued both in use and favour to the present 
time ; for they supply, as nothing else can, a bond of 
union between the widely scattered brethren of the family 
of Christ, and bring into relation with each other the 
living and departed members of the one Communion of 
Saints. 

Divine Service on such an occasion might commonly 
consist of the Order for the Burial of the Dead, used as 
a framework, and so far as suitable ; together with the 
Holy Eucharist, which some persons would consider an 
essential part, and a sermon, which many would consider 
a desirable part of the service. 

As one occasion when such Commemorative Funeral 
Services were generally held, it will suffice to refer to the 
death of the lamented Prince Consort which took place 
on the 14th of December, 1861. On the day of the 
Prince's interment many of the Church of England 
clergy, including men of every school of thought, opened 
their churches for Divine Service with sermon, throughout 
the kingdom ; and thus afforded the people opportunities 
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of showing, by their respectful attendance, their apprecia- 
tion of the character, and their love of the name of 
** Albert the Good " as well as their loyal and prayerful 
sympathy with their widowed and broken-hearted Queen. 
From year to year it is stated that the anniversary of 
the 14th December is always observed in piety by the 
surviving kindred of the deceased Prince. 

A Grand or State Funeral. 

THE honour of a Grand or State Funeral, like the 
honour of Lying in State, has been usually reserved 
for those who have discharged the duties of a high office 
or position with eminent fidelity ; as for a Sovereign, a 
Bishop, a Statesman or Public Benefactor. 

The burial of Jacob is a scriptural instance of a grand 
and stately funeral. The order of the procession seems 
to have been the following (Gen. 1, 7). 
All the servants of Pharaoh. 
The elders of Pharaoh's house. ^% 

All the elders of the land of Egypt. 
All the house of Joseph, 

THE BODY. 

Joseph. 

Joseph's brethren. 

His father's house. 

Chariots, horsemen, a very great company. 

It is not the main object of these few pages to offer 
suggestions for the management of a Grand or State 
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Funeral. Yet it may in some measure help forward an 
improvement in such ceremonials amongst us, if an 
account be given of one of the great English funerals in 
the olden time ; as for instan.e that of Thomas Howard 
second Duke of Norfolk, who departed this life in his 
Castle at Framlingham (Suffolk) on Sunday the 21st of 
May, 1525, and bequeathed his body to be buried in 
Thetford Abbey, a distance, as the crow flies, of nearly 
thirty miles. The body rested one night in Diss church, 
being about midway. The procession went thither by 
way of Hoxne {pron, Hoxson) ; and the probable route 
was the following. 

MILES 
(as the crew flies). 
From Framlingham to Brundish .... 4 

Brundish to Stradbrook 4 

Stradbrook to Hoxne 4 

Hoxne to Diss 5 

A journey on the first day of at least 17 miles. 
On the next day the probable route was from 

Diss to South Lopham 5 

South Lopham to Riddlesworth ... 4.^ 

Riddlesworth to Thetford .... 6 

A journey on the second day of 15 J miles 
or in all at least thirty-two miles and one half. 

The following account of this Grand Funeral is 
abridged from the History of the Howards in Guthrie s 
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(William) Complete History of the English Peerage^ 4to. 
1742, who (p. 37) quotes as his authority "a MS. which 
belonged to Mr. Anstis, Garter King of Arms, taken from 
an original, in an old hand, and copied by Henry Chitting, 
Chester herald, in the year i6i8." 

INTERVAL BETWEEN DEPARTURE AND BURIAU 

The duke departed this life on Sunday May 21, 1525, in his castle 
at Framlingham; and an interval of one month, his month's mind, 
passed before the body was removed for burial. 

Resting in the Hall, 
The body seems at first to have been placed in the hall of the 
castle, until the chapel could be prepared; a temporary choir, enclos- 
ing a suitable place to receive the noble corpse, being ordained. 
Black hangings were used; and lights were burned night and day. 

Removed to the Chapel, 
When the chapel, which His Grace had always kept prince-like, 
having great pleasure in the service of God, had been duly prepared, 
the body was brought thither from the chamber. There were three 
Celebrations daily, mourners, to the number of nineteen, kneeling 
round his hearse. And about the noble corpse was every night a 
watch of twelve gentlemen, twelve yeomen, two yeomen ushers, and 
two gentlemen ushers. 

Thursday^ I 
22nd June, j 

Day of leaving the Castle ^ 

On Thursday June 22, 1525, the body was brought forth from 
Framlingham Castle, in order to its solemn burial at Thetford. It 
was arranged that the body should rest the night in Diss church, 
that town being more than half the way from Framlingham to its 
destination. 
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Thursday, \ 
22nd June. ] 



The Order of the Procession to Diss* 

First: Three coaches of friars. 

Next: The minister of the church, followed by his chaplain. 

Then: The standard (borne by — Windham, Esq.) 

followed by 

knights, esquires, gentlemen of the household, treasurer, comptroller, 

with staves in their hands, their horses trapped, &c. 

Then: The duke's banner (borne by Sir Ed. Bray, knt.) and 

his coat of arms by Carlisle herald, 

the helmet and crest by Windsor herald, 

the target of his arms by Clarencieux, king of arms, 

and 

the coat of arms which was to be offered 

(borne by the Garter King of Arms). 

[All which rode in their liveries of black, their hoods on their heads, 

their horses trapped, and on every one of them four escutcheons 

of his arms.] 

And then: Attended by six gentlemen waiting on the chariot; six 

knights being appointed in every town to be assistants; also 

attending with the chariot were 400 staves with torches 

burning, bowing; and every one of the bearers had 

a gown and hood; came 

THE NOBLE CORPSE 

followed by 

The Chief Mourner alone, 

and in a space behind him 

The other mourners two and two riding together, in their long 

gowns of black cloth, their hoods on their heads. 
Next: The chamberlain with his staff, &c. 
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IViursday, \ 
22nd June. ] 
Then: The master of the horse, leading a sumpter-horse trapped in 
fine cloth of gold garnished with escutcheons of his arms, &c. 
Then: All other lords, j 

knights, \ in number 900. 
gentlemen, ' 

in black, according to their degree. 
And so they came to Diss where they rested that night. 

On the Way. 
They were met on the way by all the ministers of the towns and 
villages between the castle and Diss; singing such service as there- 
unto belonged; and every church in towns and villages had six shil- 
lings and eight pence, with five escutcheons of his arms, three in 
colours and two in metal. 

Hoxne (pron. Hoxson). 
In the town of Hoxne (the place of the martyrdom of King Ed- 
mund, and in the year 1525 a country residence of the Bishop of 
Norwich) the Bishop came out to meet them in his pontificals, with 
all the procession of the place, singing the service appointed. 

Arrival at Diss, 
At the town of Diss they were met with all the procession belonging 
to the church, choir and town. The church porch was hanged with 
black, garnished with his arms: and in the midst of the choir the 
noble corpse there rested for that Thursday night. A solemn dirge 
was then sung; the Chief Mourner and the other mourners all kneel- 
ing about the hearse during the service. The standard was held at 
the feet by — Windham, Esq., and the banner by Sir William [sic\ 
Bray. 

The service being over, there was set a watch, that attended all 
night in the church about the body, of twelve gentlemen and twelve 
yeomen, two gentlemen ushers and two yeomen ushers. 
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Frtdayy \ 

2irdjiine. \ 

Early Morning, 

In the morning between six and seven of the clock, all repaired 
to the church; the mourners to their set places about the hearse as 
they were the day before. Then a solemn Celebration followed. 
At the offering the Chief Mourner was brought to the offering* by the 
king of arms, and heralds; his train being borne by Sir Wm. Fyndly, 
Knt., chamberlain to the deceased. Also all the mourners accom- 
panied him, two and two together, according to their degree. And 
after the offering the duke was brought in like manner to his place 
again. 

Procession Re-formed, 

After service, every one was marshalled by the heralds in the same 
order as they came; and straightway they left for Thetford. 

Arrival at Thetford, 

Half a mile without the town of Thetford they were met by four 
orders of friars, with the other ministers of the churches of the town. 

The NOBI.E CORPSE was received at the abbey door by the Bishop 
of the diocese (Ely) in his pontificals with his assistants, being three 
mitred abbots. 

The body was then taken out of the chariot and borne into the 
choir of the abbey by six gentlemen and six knights on each side. 

In the choir preparations had been made, and a hearse, which 
bore 700 lights, erected to receive the body; and ** there was in wax 
an hundred bedemen in mourning, with their bedes in their hands, 
the which did garnish the hearse in the place accustomed:" the 
hearse being garnished with valences of black and gold. 

Within the said choir, the body remained all night; the Chief 

♦ See Exod. xxxvi, 3. 
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Mourner and all the other mourners assisting, before their departure, 
at a solemn dirge, sung kneeling, as before rehearsed. The abbey 
church had been hanged and decked with his arms. 

Saturday, ) 

24/^ June, ] 

Early Morning. 

In the morning the mourners etc assembled by six of the clock; 
the Chief Mourner taking his place, and all the other mourners 
theirs. 

First Celebration, 
Soon afterwards begun the first Celebration, the Prior of Butley, 
in his pontificals, being celebrant. At the offering the I^rd William 
Howard was brought by two heralds, and offered three shillings and 
four pence for the Chief Mourner; the other mourners accompanying 
him, although no more offered at this celebration but the Chief 
Mourner only. 

The Second Celebration 
followed shortly after, the Abbot of Windham celebrating in his 
pontificals. Five shillings was now offered. At the third and 

High Ctlebration, 
the Requiem, the Bishop of Ely celebrated in his pontificals; the 
Abbot of Windham being gospeller, and the Prior of Butley epis- 
toller, both mitred. 

The Earl of Oxford delivered to the Chief Mourner his offering 
which was ten shillings; and when he had offered it he went on the 
right of the Bishop, "carrying the offering of all the hatchments." 

The Offering of Arms, 
Garter king of arms delivered to two persons the coat of arms to 
offer; Clarencieux delivered the target; Windsor herald delivered 
the sword, offering it point downward to the Bishop, who delivered 
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Saturday^ \ 

2/^h June. ] 
it point upward to the Chief Mourner. So also with the helmet 
and crest. 

The Carlisle herald next fetched from the church door a knight for 
the offering, armed with the armour of the Departed Duke, riding on 
a courser trapped with fine cloth of gold, garnished etc., bearing in 
his hand the said duke's axe point downwards. And so riding to 
the choir door; the horse being led between the son and heir of the 
said Lord Fitzwalter, and the son and heir of the said Sir Rice ap 
Thomas, Knt. Then came the sexton of the said abbey challenging 
the said horse for his fee; on which the knight alighted and was led 
up to the offering by the two who led his horse; and he offered the 
axe point downward to the Bishop. 

And thus were the officers of arms holding the hatchments, the 
kings of arms and heralds still in their places, until all the mourners 
had offered, two and two, according to their station. Then the head 
officers of the household offered etc. These ceremonies being ended 
the hatchments were placed in the vestry ** till ready to be set up." 

The Offering to the Hearse. 

Then: The kings of arms went for the Chief Mourner with the rest 
of the mourners, and brought them into the vestry; and there deli- 
vered to them certain rich palls of cloth of gold which were offered 
to the hearse. 

To the Duke of Norfolk four palls. 

To the Earl of Oxford three palls. 

To Lord Fitzwalter two palls. 

To Lord Willoughby two palls. 

which noblemen were conveyed to the hearse, and there offered 
them; the least in degree offering first. 
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24/// jitne. 



Saturday, ) 



7'he Funeral Sermon. 
Then: Abbott Macrell delivered the funeral sermon, which lasted 
near an hour. Afterwards, the Bishop made an end of the Celebra- 
tion. 

Proper Service at the Hearse, 
Then the Bishop and two Mitres went about the hearse, saying 
the service thereto appointed. 

The Mourners Retire. 
Then the Chief Mourner with the rest of the mourners were 
** conveyed to their chambers." 

The Bishop hallows the Vault, 
After the mourners were departed, the Bishop hallowed the vault 
where the noble corpse was to be laid. 

A Herald declares the Duk^s deeds. 
Then the Bishop told the Carlisle herald "now is the time to de- 
clare the deeds of this noble prince." 

Then Carlisle herald began, and said as he had done at every 
dirge and other service: — 

** For the soul of the Right Noble and Mighty Prince Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk, Marshall of England and late Treasurer 
of the same. Counselor to the King our Sovereign Lord, Knight, 
and Companion of the Noble Order of the Garter." 
The Body laid in the Tomb, 
Then were ready six gentlemen who took him from under the 
hearse and laid him into his tomb, the Bishop saying the accustomed 
service. 

The Act of Burial, 
After which the Bishop took a spade in his hand, and throwing 
on. the noble corpse a little earth, he tarried till the head officers had 
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Saturday^ ) 
24/^ June, J 
broken their staves over the grave, and thrown them therein. At 
which was great lamentation; and before the Bishop departed he 
throwed holy water on the grave. 

Alms to the Poor, 
At the Requiem was delivered in alms to poor people in pence 
and twopences £\oq\ to the clergy of the abbey and of other 
churches in the town, each one his dinner and twelve pence, to the 
number of three hundred. 

Cost of AIL 
On the day of interment, being S. John Baptist's day, there were 
provided four hundred messes. Liveries of black cloth, in gowns 
and coats, had been given to one thousand nine hundred persons. 
And the whole charge delivered in amounted to £,\y^o\ a large 
sum in those days, and equivalent to a very much larger sum in our 
money. 

For a Bishop the great western doors of his cathedral 
would be thrown open ; the horses, in number as many 
sometimes as eight at a nobleman's funeral, drew in the 
chariot, and walking slowly up the whole length of the 
nave, were not unharnessed until they had brought the 
body to the choir door; whence they were led away, 
being claimed in some cases (in former times) by the 
chapter as part of the mortuary gift. 

Some little skill is required to arrange the details of a 
State Funeral. Due solemnity and even grandeur should 
be aimed at by the display of Christian symbols. Yet a 
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Churchman would consider any such funeral unsatisfactory 
and incomplete without a High Celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. 



Ordinary Funeral Arrangements, 

AT an ordinary funeral there will of course be an 
absence of all grandeur ; and no greater show than 
is necessary and right to proclaim to the world, amidst 
the sorrow of mourners, the joyful hope of the departed 
in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

There is no impropriety in a kinsman's officiating 
at the service. S. Bernard buried his much-loved brother 
Gerard. 

GRAVE IN THE CHURCH ITSELF. 

The writer believes that the secret of the once common 
desire to be buried within the sacred walls is this. A 
dying person would wish to be interred in the church, in 
order that after decease a survivor, seeing his sepulchral 
memorial or his name in the epitaph, might remember 
him in the prayers that were being offered up. And 
for the same reason the ground on either side the path 
leading to the church-door was formerly always most 
sought after for graves. 
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It will be needless to show how graves began at first 
to be made around places of worship and in the church- 
yards ; how next they were made in the porches of the 
church ; finally, in later times, how they were made in 
the church itself, and even in that end of the chancel 
which is set apart for the most sacred offices of religion. 
The prevailing sentiment in our time is so strongly and 
properly opposed to the practice, that further remarks 
may seem needless. 

There is something perfectly shocking to people's 
moral sense, in turning God's House into a burial ground ; 
and polluting the altar of the Most High with the near 
presence of human corruption. Still as there may be 
persons who — without at all hoping to be remembered 
after departure in people's devotions — might express a 
Pharisaic desire to be laid down for a few years in a vault, 
in a cell below some church, and ** not as other men are," 
buried in the church-yard, it may be well to explain that 
no such right of interment exists. 

There is no right of burial within the four walls of a 
church.* And the power to refuse to allow burials to 
take place within the church is vested, like other respon- 
sibilities, in the incumbent alone. And nothing less than 
an Order of the Queen in Council would probably be 
required to override his refusal 

* Except in the rare cases where a faculty can be shown for a 
vault. 
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In consequence of recent legislation, " interment in and 
under churches is almost entirely discontinued (and most 
generally directed to be discontinued by Order in Council, 
whenever attention is called to the comparatively rare 
instances in which it has not been previously discon- 
tinued) to save the congregation from danger or 
apprehension." * 

Very seldom now is any other body than that of a 
country clergyman's wife deposited for burial in a church. 
But although during life such a helpmate may freely have 
given her heart and soul to the work of the Church ; yet 
after death it is scarcely desirable that her body be laid 
under the church. 

The fee for constructing a grave in the churchf would 
probably be ten times the amount of the fee for one 
bricked grave or vault in the church-yard. 

* Information received from the Burials Acts Office dated Nov. 
20^ 1869. 

f Congregations who perceive the offence caused by intra-mural 
burial should be aware that ** by the 24th section of the Burials* 
Amendment Act of 1857, Her Majesty in Council is authorised to 
order such acts to be done by or under the direction of the Church- 
wardens or such persons as may have the care of any vaults or places 
of burial, for preventing them becoming or continuing dangerous to 
the public health; the expense incurred to be paid out of the poor 
rates. This would provide for the burial or entombing of coffins 
which may be insufficiently enclosed in vaults beneath places of 
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GKAVE IN CHURCH-YARD. 

Where, It is usual in country church-yards for the 
graves of families both rich and poor to be found in or 
near one particular plat of ground — fenced about neither 
by rusty iron railing, nor by law ; save only the law of 
Christian respect and mutual forbearance. And a clergy- 
man would naturally be desirous to gratify the feelings of 
preference for burial in or near the family plat, whether 
the family be rich or poor. 

Indeed it seems a natural instinct to wish to be laid 
after departure side by side with those whom we have 
dearly loved on earth. *The scriptural euphemisms for 
death bear witness to this common feeling of humanity. 
Many an one we read of as at last " gathered to his 
people ; " many a king " slept with his fathers " and was 
" buried with his fathers." David (Acts xiii, 26) ** by the 
will of God fell on sleep and was laid unto his fathers." 
It is even recorded of some of those of olden time 
that they laid a dying injunction to this effect on their 
survivors : when the time drew nigh for the aged Israel 
to die he called his son Joseph and said unto him (Gen. 
xlvii, 30) " Bury me not in Egypt . . . but I will lie with 
my fathers, and thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, and 
bury me in their burying-place." So also Joseph himself 

worship, or for the covering old burial grounds with grass or the 
adoption of other precautions to prevent danger." — Baker's Law of 
Burial. 
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(Gen. 1, 25) took an oath of his brethren, the children of 
Israel, saying ....** Ye shall cany up my bones from 
hence." In much later times we observe the same 
desire uppermost in the mind of that very great man 
Barzillai. David, on his return to power, would grate- 
fully have enriched his host of four-score years, at 
Jerusalem. But Barzillai begged rather to be allowed to 
return to his home : (2 Sam. xix, 37) " Let thy servant, I 
pray thee, turn back again that I may die in mine own 
city, and be buried by the grave of my father and of my 
mother. 

The incumbent would therefore be sure to respect 
this preference for the family plat, if the ground be not 
recently occupied or be not too full of graves.* 

Position. All Christians, including the clergy, are 
properly buried with the feet east, the head west. 

Size: ^^ Bricked Grave'' If it be a ^diVti^ brick gravCy 
as it is called, precautions should be taken to have it the 
size required. A bricked grave is, however, most unde- 
sirable ; and is, really, an encroachment on the rights 
of posterity. I Still if it be decided on, the outer edge 

♦ It may be well to state that the Cemetery Acts of late years do 
not govern our old church-yards which are the freehold of the 
parson. Still, as a church-yard is held by a parson for the good of 
the whole parish for ever, the smallest portion of the land cannot, 
legally, be either bought or sold. 

f Hence large extra fees are properly charged for bricked graves. 

u 
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of the coffin should be carefully measured and the dhnen- 
sions given to the sexton. 

Depth. The proper depth of a single grave for an 
adult is from four to six feet. A child*s grave can scarcely 
be made so deep. So called " double graves " are 
unseemly, and, for many reasons, undesirable. Persons 
have lost their lives in re-opening a double grave. 

Some Christians, out of humility, have desired, like Saint 
Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, who died a.d. 862, to be 
buried in the church-path, where the grave would be 
trodden on by passing feet. Nowadays, the feeling of 
propriety may well be trusted to restrain all persons from 
making requests that would appear eccentric. 

Fees. It may be convenient to offer some explanation 
as to the various fees chargeable at a burial, let it be sup- 
posed, in a country church-yard, (i.) Every parishioner* 
is by the common law entitled to burial in the church- 
yard of the parish in which he dies. No fee, therefore, 
is chargeable for the act of breaking the ground for the 
burial of each body ; but a large fee is chargeable for the 
same act of breaking the ground for the burial of a non- 
parishioner or for the purpose of setting up a tombstone. 
The office of sexton being a freehold, that person is enti- 
tled to be paid for digging the grave. The clergyman on 

* For the burial of non-parishicners, sometimes termed 
** out -setters," at least double fees are charged. 
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receiving due notice of a burial, " convenient warning 
being given him thereof before " (Canon 68), is bound to 
attend with his parish clerk and bury the body. Surplice 
fees, so called, are payable to both clergyman and clerk ; 
by law, in some modern parishes ; by custom, in some old 
parishes ; "in most old parishes the clergyman receives 
nothing for the funeral of a parishioner." * In no case can 
the clergyman refuse to bury until the fee is paid. And 
in many parishes surplice fees are being freely given up ; 
and the weekly offertory substituted to make good the 
loss both of the parish priest and the parish clerk. 

GRAVE IN DISTANT CEMETERY. 

In those parishes where the church-yard is no longer 
used for burial, and interment takes place sometimes in a 
distant cemetery, it is usual and always right (except in 
a case of infection) for the body of a communicant to be 
brought to the parish church, where the first part of the 
service is said by the Parish Priest, and, if desired by the 
friends. Holy Communion celebrated. 

This is a' matter that claims attention ; since most of 
the cemetery chapels, besides being of a very mean 
character, are so faultily constructed that the Holy 
Eucharist cannot with decency be celebrated in them. 

* Information received from the Kev. H. N. Ellacombe, M.A., 
Vicar of Bitton; to whom the writer is much indebted for assistance 
kindly rendered on legal questions. 
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And yet if there be a cemetery chaplain he is bound by 
the fifty-sixth Canon of the English Church to celebrate 
that Blessed Sacrament there at least twice a year. 

When the first portion of the funeral service is ended 
in the parish church, the procession will go in quiet and 
seemly order to the cemetery. 

Great care should be taken that the grave be in conse- 
crated ground. Where this is impossible, the grave 
should be solemnly blessed. 

The last night above ground, 

IT is right and fitting that the body should pass its last 
night above ground, in church : that church where 
perhaps so great supplies of grace may in past days have 
been ministered to the still living soul. 

A few more words will be said on this subject further 
on. 

With this view, the body may, with the clergyman's 
consent, be .removed to church, between six and nine 
o'clock p.m., or some time during the evening of the day 
preceding burial. S. Ambrose was carried to his church 
the same hour he died. The next morning after divine 
service, a funeral sermon may fittingly be preached ; Holy 
Communion will properly be celebrated at nine or half- 
past nine o'clock, if desired by the friends ; and the rest 
of the burial service immediately said. 
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Or perhaps the following arrangements which are found 
in an old will may be preferred : " I will that my body 
go to burial at 8 of the clock . . . and the same to be 
buried by ii of the clock in the same forenoon — and 
that there be a Communion at the time of my burial. 
.... I will that there be clerks to sing Psalms and 
other accustomed Service all the way ... to the burial." 
Thomas Rowe, 1569. 

Where the grave is not very distant it seems much 
better that the body be carried by bearers, and that the 
mourners follow afoot 



The carrying forth with sitting, 

IN ancient times the body was commonly carried from 
the house to the ground with singing, the natural 
expression of a true Christian's joy. A dumb funeral pro- 
cession, such as we are, unhappily, familiar with, would 
then have been considered in every way unfitting, if not 
disrespectful to the departed. Indeed to be altogether 
deprived of Psalmody on the way would have been 
accounted a very great loss. 

It may be remembered also that Moses was the author 
of that noble processional hymn given in the Book of 
Numbers (x, 35). 

To this day music is by tradition a never-failing 
accompaniment of a soldier's funeral. 
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THE BEARERS AND PALL-BEARERS. 

If there be a Burial Gild in the parish, the mourning 
family would naturally request their assistance, each Gild 
brother wearing, if customary, a black cloak with badge, 
the property of the Gild or of the parish. Such societies 
were very common in primitive times.* If there be no 
such society at hand, kindly feeling will often suggest 
the fitting persons to be invited to help. 

Care should be taken to show these persons how 
unfitting it is on such an occasion to be regaled at a 
feast. And when they are to be remunerated for their 
time — their services all would gladly give — full payment 
should be made to each bearer by himself, and in money, 
and no refreshment should be offered. 

Sometimes the office was performed by the next of kin ; 
and sometimes by persons of rank and quality, when 
they designed a particular honour to the person deceased. 
For instance, the Bishops of Palestine paid this particular 
form of respect to the famous Lady Paula, carrying her 
forth with their own hands, and putting their own necks 

* And may very well be revived now. In many country parishes 
it would perhaps not be difficult to get, say an hundred persons in 
good health, between the ages of sixteen and forty-five, to join; each 
one paying an entrance fee of one shilling, and one shilling on the 
occasion of each funeral, and agreeing to act as bearer when called 
on. A fund of this amount would pay the cost of coffin, &c. ; but 
proper palls would have to be independently provided. 
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under her bier. S. Basil was- carried forth by the hands 
of his clergy, out of honour to his person. Dr. H. 
Hinchman (pbt, 1675) Bishop of London, translated from 
Salisbury, who had ordained the good George Herbert 
priest " Within less than three years lent his shoulder to 
carry his dear friend to the grave." (Walton's Life.) 

Our cumbrous coffins would often render the task 
impossible for any but a strongman to share in it. Hence 
it has become usual for bearers to carry the bier, and 
pall-bearers, as honourable attendants, to walk beside the 
body. 

1'he body is always carried out feet foremost, which 
" is not inconsonant to reason, while they bid adieu unto 
the world, not to look again upon it." 

The body of a man, as Weever * tells us, is borne 
forth on men's shoulders, to signify his superiority over 
his wife ; and formerly the body of a woman was borne 
forth at arms' length. Condemned persons, he adds, 
" were carried as they are now-a-days in wains or carts 
because they were thought unworthy to be borne by 
men." 

A SURPLICED CHOIR ASSISTING. 

If there be singing on the way, the services of the 
choir in their surplices would properly be requested of 
the clergyman, or of the choir-master. The choir with the 
♦ Fun. Mon. ed. 1767, p. xii. 
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priest, vested, will then meet at the house ; for the clergy- 
man, when invited, precedes the body, by present customy 
from the house ; if there be singing only in church, the 
singers will be ready at the churchyard-gate to head the 
procession into church. 

We find from Holy Scripture that the music on such 
occasions was of a dirge-like character to correspond 
with plaintive words. (2 Chron. xxxv, 25) "All the 
singing men and the singing women spake of Josiah in 
their lamentation." In our Lord's time, minstrels 
accompanied the words with flutes. (S. Matt, ix, 23). 

Our Christian forefathers were accustomed to sing the * 
51st Psalm on the way. 

The following were also favorite versicles : — (Ps. cxvi, 
7) Turn again then unto thy rest: (ver. 13) Right dear 
in the sight of the Lord : (Prov. x. 7) The memory of 
the just is blessed : (Wisd. iii, i) The souls of the 
righteous are in the hands of God. 

Care should be taken that the words of the hymns to 
be sung^ are suitable : e.g. It is scarcely appropriate to 
sing " Brief life is here our portion '' at the burial of an 
aged person ; or " O let him whose sorrow " at the burial 
of a husband. 



♦ See ^ Table of Hymns A. ^ M. Novello: price 3d, 
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THE PROCESSION : THE FOLLOWERS, WHO ? 

Great care should be taken to have the funeral 
procession orderly ; and directions are better given 
beforehand where the respective couples are to walk. 

There should be as little gloom as possible. The sign 
of our Blessed Redeemer on the Cross, carried by the 
person who has the chief management of the funeral, 
cannot be considered out of keeping with the hopes and 
faith of the departed. The cross-bearer walks alone, 
preceding the body, when there are no others in front of 
the procession. And when the singers or "clerks," 
followed by their Priest, precede the body, the cross- 
bearer then walks foremost, and before the singers. 

First after the body should follow one, the Chief 
Mourner, alone ; or if a woman be the Chief Mourner, 
she should be supported by two kinsmen or friends, one 
on either side. Then the other mourners next of kin 
walking two and two ; the most aged among them fore- 
most — being thus reminded that, in the course of God*s 
good Providence, they should be prepared to be the first 
to follow their own departed one. 

Jt is not unusual or unbecoming for women also to 
follow. Natural affection prompts it, and Christianity 
does not forbid it. (S. Markxv, 47) " Mary Magdalene 
and Mary the mother of Joses beheld where He was 
laid." (S. Lu. xxiii, 55) "And the women also which 
came with Him from Galilee followed after." 
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Next after kindred follow friends, personal, professional 
or social. Parishioners, especially communicants, would 
naturally wish to follow their dear pastor to the grave ; 
clergy their rural dean ; rural deans their archdeacon ; 
and all degrees of clergry their Father in God the Bishop. 
'J'he children of the Norwich schools were invited to 
be present in the cathedral at the funeral of Bishop 
Stanley, the children's friend. 

In like manner it would be but natural that fellow- 
scholars should desire to follow a scholar to the grave -, 
fellow alms-folk an alms-person ; fellow-communicants a 
communicant ; a whole brotherhood or sisterhood (in the 
complete dress * worn at the time of reception) a brother 
or a sister; brother clergy a clergyman ; dependents their 
benefactors and servants their betters. 

We need, indeed, a little more communion of sympathy 
on such an occasion ; and with all respect to the feelings 
of the mourners, a little less of our stiff English reserve. 

FUNERAL PEAL OR DUMB PEAL. 

The clergyman's permission may be asked to have a 
Funeral Peal or a Dumb Peal f rung while the body is 
being brought from the house to the church (Canon 67). 

♦ This was the rule in the Gild of S. George the Martyr, A.D. 
1376, at Bishop's Lynn. English Gilds ^ 77. 

t A "dumb peal " with the clapper of each bell muffled seems pre- 
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The ringing will stop when the procession reaches the 
church-yard gate. Another short peal may also be rung 
as soon as the procession has left the church-yard after 
the burial, and is on the way home. 

THE USE OF A FLAG. 

A flag "half-mast high" as it is called, or hoisted only 
half-way up the flag-staff on the church-tower is no 
inappropriate symbol of mourning. 

Its use would properly be restricted to the funerals of 
clerical church officers, as clergyman, organist, choir- 
master, singer, clerk, or an eminent triend or benefactor 
of the church. 

The flag would be hoisted (only " half-mast high ** ) 
when the body is to be brought from the house to the 
church ; and the instant that the body is lowered in the 
grave, the flag is " struck " or taken quite down. 



ferable. A " funeral peal" is thus worked: — " Ring the bells round 
at a set pull, thereby keeping them up so as to delay their striking, 
that there may be the distance of three notes at least (according to 
the true compass of ringing upon other occasions) between bell and 
bell. And having gone round one whole pull, every bell (except 
the tenor) to set and stand, whilst the tenor rings one pull in the 
same compass as before." Campanologia. 1 753- p. 200. 
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THE USE OF LIGHTS IN PROCESSION. 

The learned Bingham has shewn* that whereas the 
actual burial of the body took place among the heathen 
by night ; it on the contrary took place by day amongst 
Christians except when they were prevented by persecu- 
tion ; as in the burial of the Blessed Cyprian, a.d. 258, 
when burying his body by night they used wax tapers 
and funeral torches. 

But in after times, when Christians were not hindered 
by persecution, their funerals were generally celebrated 
by day. Yet lights of some sort, " joyous torches " as 
S. Chrysostom terms them, continued just as before to be 
carried by the mourners, in procession, in the daytime^ to 
express their happiness at the release of the departed from 
earthly sorrow and probation. Such lights were carried 
in the funeral procession of Caesarius before a.d. 389 ; of 
Macrina, before a.d. 396 ; of S. Paula in the year 407 ; 
also at the Translation of the body of S. Chrysostom 
from Comana to Constantinople before a.d. 457 ; when 
" the sea of Bosphorus was covered with torches." And 
they were gratuitously provided at all burials at Constan- 
tinople before the year 565 a.d. 

In England, in accordance with this ancient custom, 
lights have invariably been used in funeral processions in 
the day-time from the earliest times to the present, to 

♦ Antiq. xxiii, 2, vi. 
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express the feeling of Christian joy and **to signify 
respect and honour to the deceased as a victorious 
combatant who had conquered the world here below, 
and was now gone to take possession of a better world 
above." * 

This use of lights by day was not laid aside at the 
Reformation ; they were employed at the funeral f of Sir 
John Gresham in the year 1556. 

A few instances will suffice to show their continued 
use to the present time. Mr. William Cole was present 
in S. John's College, Cambridge, at the burial of the 
Rev. Thomas Eaker, the learned socius ejectus, who died 
2nd July 1740; and writes J "His funeral was very 
solemn with procession round the first court in surplices, 
and wax candles." The writer has also been mformed 
that the body of Mrs. Strudwick of Shipdham, Norfolk, . 
was carried by torchlight to the church-yard at East 
Bradenham, where she was buried about the year 1770; 
the tenantry on horseback, preceding the hearse, carrying 
flambeaux. And subsequent to the year 1801, a torch- 
light funeral procession left the Abbey, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, for the parish church-yard, where the body of 
the lady — a Mrs. Carthew — was afterwards buried. In the 

♦ Bingham ut supr. 

"f Brand's Pop. Antiq. s. v. 
X Baker's History of S. Johns College, by J. E. B. Mayor. 
II. p. 569. 20. 
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last century torchlight at funerals was fashionable in 
England ; and at all times funeral lights by day have 
been considered a mark of great and special honour to 
the departed. 



Obdsatia on tJu Way, 

UNCOVERING THE HEAD. 

WHENEVER any person meets a dead body being 
"carried out," it is everywhere the custom (with 
those who know what is right) to uncover the head 
completely, if a man ; and to keep it uncovered until the 
procession is passed ; or if a woman, to make a low 
obeisance, out of respect to the departed. And the same 
respect of a deep reverence will be paid to the body in 
church whenever any one may have occasion to pass the 
bier. 

JOINING THE PROCESSION 

Deep religious feeling would, no doubt, prompt any 
one that sees a funeral to turn and if possible attend the 
body to the ground, as an act of piety, and thus " assist 
at the funeral " as Dr. Donne expresses it 

This was the custom of the Chosen People of God, as 
their own historian Josephus informs us. He writes 
(contr. Apion ii. 27) "Our law hath shown it to be 
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regular that all who Pass By when any one is buried 
should accompany the funeral." 

And this statement throws a new light on more than 
one passage of Holy Writ. (Job. ii, 11) "Job's three 
friends . . . had made an appointment together to come 
and mourn with him, and to comfort him." (i Chron. 
vii, 22) " Ephraim their father mourned many days, and 
his brethren came to comfort him." It also accounts for 
the fact noticed in the burial of the Widow of Nain's son 
(S. Luke vii, 12) ^^ much people of the city was with her." 
Therefore it was that (S. John xi, 31) "The Jews which 
were with her in the house and comforted her, when they 
saw Mary that she rose up hastily and went OMt^ followed 
hery Hence it was that when they led out our Blessed 
Lord to crucify Him " there followed Him a great com- 
pany of people and of women which also bewailed and 
lamented Him." (S. Luke xxiii, 27.) And is it not a 
Christian precept to "Weep with them that weep"? 
(Rom. xii. 15). 

Everybody, without exception, is expected to join the 
funeral procession on board ship. 

DRIVERS OR IlIDERS. 

If a person is riding or driving a vehicle, it is proper 
(if in great haste) to pass the procession ; but only at a 
walking pace. It would of course be more respectful 
to allow the procession itself to pass, the driver having 
brought the horse to a standstill. 
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IDLE CURIOSITY TO BE CHECKED. 

Do not indulge in idle curiosity, or allow children to 
do so, by peeping through the side of the window blind ; 
come out of doors, if you are able, and take the part of a 
Christian in the funeral itself. 

It may be mentioned that neighbours often drop all 
their blinds, out of respect, when a body is to be carried 
past the house. 



Arrangeinents in Church. 

OF VESTING THE ALTAR. 

IT will have been noticed in these pages that the 
several observanees connected with the solemn 
interment of the departed are designed to express 
religious truth emblematically. Funeral rites are but 
symbols, the dumb show of that Faith which gives rise 
to them. If our belief in a Happy Hereafter be firm, it 
will undoubtedly shew itself in our manner of burial. No 
voiceless procession will in such a case be allowed to 
spread the gloom of despair through our streets; no 
black vestments will discourage our hopes, no sombre 
frontals will overspread the calm and holy joy felt by the 
faithful for the release of the faithful departed. 
The writer is aware that it is usual in some churches where 
much attention is paid to ritual, to vest both the altar 
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itself and the minister, at a funeral, in black or violet, 
the colour of mourning. 

It is well known that the late Edwardian and other 
inventories of church goods make frequent mention of 
black and violet, presumably as used on the occasion of a 
funeral 3 but notwithstanding such use, the adoption of 
mourning robes by the Church Herself seems to the writer 
to be a corrupt following of a purer antiquity. For if 
we believe that the departed has gone to put on white 
garments in heaven, why asks S. Cyprian should we put 
on the garb of black here ? And if it be at all unseemly 
even for earthly kindred to do so, why should the 
Church ? Why her ministers ? All that the holy fathers 
say in discouragement of mourning attire must be held 
to apply with tenfold force to the Church's putting on 
mourning at the departure only, not the loss, of one of 
her faithful children. 

The practice of vesting the altar in mourning seems to 
be entirely at variance with the true principles of symbol- 
ism. Surely the altar which symboUzes all that is bright 
and glorious and heavenly ought not to be enveloped in 
the garb of human sorrow ? Should we not look to it 
for light and comfort, and be glad when it does not 
remind us of our grief? 

It is not for the return home of a soul that the Church 
puts on her robe of mourning, but for sin. That solemn 
event which the world terms death, the Church accounts. 
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with the holy Simeon (S. Luke ii, 29) andS. Paul (2 Tim, 
iv, 6) the departure hence of a Christian to a Better 
Country ; considers it the Christian's return to our one 
true and happy Home. The Church cannot grieve 
when our weary pilgrimage is ended, and we have gained 
the much-wished-for shrine ; cannot grieve when a home- 
sick exile is allowed by his Heavenly King to return to 
his proper and native land. For that which embitters 
the exile ; for that which imperils the return — for sin, 
and only for sin does the Church put on her mourning ; 
and in her seasons of Advent and Lent, and days of 
fasting calls her children as pilgrims and strangers to 
repentance and newness of life. At other times she bids 
not her children to mourn ; but inspires them with a 
subdued and holy joy. In the time of their sorrow, the 
unchanged colour of her vesture teaches them that she is 
unaltered by earthly changes ; 

"Yet cheer'd and cheering all the while. 
With sad but unaffected smile." 

The writer does not consider it necessary here to 
discuss the details of such matters ; and in the foregoing 
remarks — ^which, with other observations, owe their 
origin to tlie suggestions of an esteemed Churchman — he 
has desired to urge only what appear to him the true 
principles of symbolism. 

^ As a postscript to the foregoing remarks the writer 
thinks it may be due to himself to state that he has had 
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the opportunity of carefully studying all thellluminated 
books in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and 
some elsewhere. The fine collection in the Fitzwilliam 
(of which a catalogue is in preparation) consists of one 
hundred and forty-four volumes (some of which, the 
writer believes are not manuscript but in)pressed with 
letter stamps \) and is especially rich in French Books of 
Hours, having also specimens of English, Dutch, Spanish 
and Italian Hours. 

It is pretty well known that the old illuminators are 
suspected of having coloured their beautiful pictures "for 
effect," and therefore without regard for truth. But an 
appeal must be made to the reader to decide whether 
men living in an age which was distinguished for its 
simple love of truth and extreme Uterabuss are likely thus 
to have sacrificed truth for effect ? an age which has left 
us so many undoubted monuments of its regard for 
truthfulness and honesty in the existing fabrics of our 
churches? The writer has too great respect for the 
piety and genius of those artists to join in laying the 
sins of unfaithfulness to their charge ; and ventures to 
believe that a general account may be not unacceptable 
of their testimony as regards the use of colours in burial 
scenes. The following resume — the result of some study 
of their exquisite handiwork — ^will be found, it is hoped, 
fairly accurate. 

■f See English Gilds, p. 175, note ♦ 
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Black vestments and palls with gold orphreys of late 
date, are indeed represented in the old Books of Hours, 
as well as vestments of violet colour, sometimes ruddy. 
But in far the greater number of representations of 
burials the colours are these : vestments of celebrant, &c. 
at altar, frontal, pall (over gabled coffin or bier) and 
copes at the grave-side are generally blue (not lavender 
colour but blue) with fleurs dc Hs in gold. And mourners 
are most generally represesented in black cloaks having 
hoods. 

The writer would have been glad if copies of pictures, 
made in the fifteenth century, of a funeral service in 
church and in the church-yard could have been added to 
the illustrations given with these pages ; but the expense 
of reproducing in colours two such illuminations has been 
found too great for so small a volume to bear. 

MOURNING DRAPEKY IN CHURCH. 

This mark of respect, which may be paid by a parish to 
any church founder, benefactor, or officer (as clergyman, 
organist, singer or ringer), should be carefully directed 
and restricted ; and the mourning never on any account 
be permitted, if of a permanent description, to approach 
the altar. 

Generally speaking it should be confined to the kneeling 
place formerly occupied by the departed : as choir stall 
for clergyman (perhaps pulpit for preacher), organ for 
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organist, choir seat for singer, part of belfry lor ringer. 
Upon a royal demise it may be possible to surround 
with mourning the royal arms, if any ; but on no account 
to drape the altar with blacks. 

The drapery may be left up three months for a clergy- 
man, and a shorter period for organist, singer or ringer. 
Thirty days were passed in mourning for Aaron (Num. 
XX, 29) and for Moses (Deu. xxxiv, 8). 

The material should be black cloth which afterwards 
remains at the absolute disposal of the clergyman. 

A SPACE CLEARED. 

A space immediately west of the rood-screen or 
chancel-steps should be cleared to receive the body. 
Architects may be requested to see that a suitable space 
be left unoccupied by immoveable benches. Here the 
body of a layman will be placed during the service, the 
head west, the feet east. The Chief Mourner is properly 
placed at the head of the body, kneeling alone. The other 
mourners and pall-bearers should place themselves in 
groups on either side close around the body, and not be 
separated among the church seats or benches. 

The body of a clergyman or singing " clerk " will be 
taken into the chancel. A few tapers in candlesticks 
about four feet high, or a large number (where special 
honour is desired to be paid to the departed) should be 
lighted near or around the body. 
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When the body is placed here the pall is of course 
not to be removed, and should not be turned up upon the 
coffin. 



The Watching in Church. 

IF the body be brought over-night to the church, it 
shall of your charity be watched with, without 
intermission, friends " sitting upon their knees " at The 
Feet, and relieving each other. 

Male friends will perform this pious duty if the departed 
be of that sex ; • or under very special circumstances 
perhaps females,* and if the departed be a female. But 
as Christians are bound to " provide things honest in the 
sight of all men," it will be more comely in any case if 
the wat.h entirely consist of persons of the same sex ; 
unless, indeed, there be a large and constant congregation 
coming and withdrawing. 

" The Lord Jesus (as S. Ambrose observes) continued 
all night in prayer; not that He wanted the help of 
prayer, but to set thee an example to follow : He continued 
all night praying for thee that thou mightest learn after 
what manner to pray for thyself" and for another. 

♦ But the following is a rule of the Ludlow Gild of Palmers, a.d. 
1284: — "And never ^2X\. any woman unless of the household of 
the dead keep such a night watch." English Gilds ^ p. 194, 
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The praises that were once sung by devout worshippers 
in Jerusalem, while keeping their holy night-watches in 
the Temple, are expressly referred to in the last of the 
Fifteen Pilgrim Songs : 

** Behold now, praise the Lord: all ye servants of the Lord : 
** Ye that by night stand in the House of the Lord: even in the 

courts of the house of our God. 

** Lift up your hands in the sanctuary, and praise the Lord! " 
" The Lord that made heaven and earth: give thee blessing out 

ofSion!"* 

In former times, in England, the whole of David's 
Psalter was, on such an occasion, said over aloud by 
two or more persons responding. Hymns also and 
thanksgivings of old were sung aloud. The Offices of 
The Hours may also fittingly be used. This practice 
of watching in church was observed at the funeral of 
Dr. Hopkins, late the Presiding Bishop of the American 
Church, 15th January 1868. 



♦ Psalm 134. 
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The Fwteral Service commencing, 

|.HE Burial Service of the Prayer Book, — which 
is only appropriate, and was designed to be 
used only, at the burial of those who, in 
departing this life, were Communicants of 
the Church — may be performed in at least the three 
following ways. 

(i.) It may commence in the ancient and proper 
manner with Evensong in church as soon as the body is 
brought there between six and nine* o'clock in the 
evening. Thereafter, the Vigil will watch with the body, 
as before described, until early dawn when Mattins will 
be said. So lately as 1798 Welsh funerals usually com- 
menced with evensong. 

(2.) Or the Service may commence with Mattins as 
soon as the body is brought to church about eight a-m.f 
An interval being allowed to elapse, the Burial Office 

♦ It was at this hour that the funeral of Mr. Samuel Pepys began, 
4th June 1703. 
t The lamented Mr. Charles Dickens was buried at half-past 
nine o'clock in the morning of 14th June 187a 
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proper, with Holy Communion, may be proceeded with 
about nine o'clock a.m. ; during which service the Funeral 
Sermon is most appropriately preached. 

At a thorough Church funeral both alternatives, (i.) and 
(2.), would probably be carried out. 

(3.) The other method of a noontime or even afternoon 
burial has nothing to recommend it, except to unfeeling 
persons. It is soon over. And there can of course be 
no Holy Communion. Such very expeditious funerals 
scarcely carry with them even the semblance of an act 
of piety, and are not to be encouraged. 

Funeral Sermon. 

FUNERAL Sermons have in some form been 
customary in every age of the Church, and, 
perhaps, in every nation of the world. 

David the Royal Prophet preached Abner's funeral 
sermon (2 Sam. iii, 33). Precedents, however, need not 
be cited to recommend the practice. For in the presence 
of the body of a departed parishioner, most earnest 
clergymen would feel that the time of burial* ought not to 
be let pass without some yJsre/ pathetic words of sympathy, 
instruction, admonition and comfort. Kindness shown in 
affliction is always most gratefully remembered ; for the 

♦ It is much to be regretted when the Funeral Sermon is postponed 
to the Sunday following the burial. 
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heart is then more than usually open to receive good 
impressions.* 

The sermon at a lay person's funeral would probably be 
deHvered from the chancel step ; or from the altar step if 
the body be in the chancel. On Dr. Parr's death, 6th 
March 1825, the funeral sermon was preached by Dr. 
Samuel Butler, after the Lesson in the Burial Service. 

Holy Communion, 

IN the Early Christian Church Holy Communion was 
usually celebrated at a Burial. It was so at the 
funeral of Constantine (337) ; at the funeral of S. Monnica 
(387)3 at the funeral of S. Ambrose (397); and, to men- 
tion no other instance, at the funeral of S. Augustine 
(430) ; and was only omitted if the funeral took place 
after noon, and when mourners had broken their fast. 
With regard to the custom in our reformed English 

♦ The preacher may be glad to be referred to S. Cyprian's short 
treatise On the Mortality , transhted in the Library of the Fathers, 
as well as in the Ante-Nicene Library; and he may be reminded of 
Shakespeare's Jidius Casar^ III. 2. Several of the orations of S. 
Gregory Nazianzen (obiit 390) are said to be of the nature of funeral 
sermons. The following references are taken from the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould's valuable work entitled Post-medicEval Preachers : — 
(i.) Sermones Funebres^ in number 98, by Geminiano, a Dominican, 
publ. at Antwerp in 8vo, 161 1. (2.) Jacques Marchant's Condones 
Fuiuhres, Coloniae, 2 vols. 4to. 1642 and 1652. (3.) R. P. Matthiae 
Fabri Condones FttnebreSy Brugis, i2mo. 1723. (author obt. 1 663.) 
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Church, we find that this privilege was not given up by 
the reformers. In 1559 Holy Communion was celebrated 
at the funeral of the Countess of Suffolk in Westminster 
Abbey when Bishop Jewel preached. And Queen 
Elizabeth even went so far in her Injunctions as to 
command It to be celebrated at funerals. (Jebb, Choral 
Service, p. 53 1). The writer believes it needless to 
quote fiirther authority for so ancient and comforting 
a practice. 

Indeed it will be generally allowed that the only reason 
why it is the custom that a funeral should enter the church 
is, that the Body may be present whilst this our Sacrifice 
of Praise and Thanksgiving is offered up. 

In these days, however, of so great confusion, when 
many persons are not even aware of their purely Christian 
inheritances, the clergyman, particularly in the country, 
would not, as a rule, celebrate Holy Communion at a 
funeral, although there is a collect * carefully provided 
by our reformers for a Celebration in the Burial Service. 

If therefore, reader, you desire that there be Holy 
Communion on the morning of the burial, special request 
some time the day before should be made to your clergy- 
man for it. And in this case the burial miist take place 
in the early morning, not later than nine or ten o'clock, 
before breaking the last. 

♦ The special Epistle is i Thess. iv. 13-end: and Gospel, S.John 
vi, 37-40, as we learn from a former edition of the Prayer Book. 
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If the time of the funeral be later in the day, or as 
vulgarly after noon, then there could of course be no 
Holy Eucharist. 

At the offertory the mourners would especially on this 
occasion be careful to make not their customary, but due 
and proportionate offerings, particularly if they be in 
affluent circumstances. Such oflferings will be an indirect 
acknowledgment of pastoral care during the Sickness of 
the Departed. 

Only the immediate mourners are expected to commu- 
nicate, while the rest of the congregation assist at the 
Celebration. 



Choral Service, 

IF the friends of the departed desire choral service at 
the burial, care should be taken specially to request 
it at an early day, in order that the singers may be duly 
practised.* Like the ringers, the choir might have to be 

* For a choral funeral joined with the Celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist the following works may be found useful: — Order for the 
Burial of the Dead and the Office for the Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion Noted {'NoytWo, 1S69); price 2s.; arranged by Rev. A. E. 
Clementi Smith, M.A., Associate G.S.A.;and The Service for tht 
Burial of the Dead set to music and pointed^ published by the Paro- 
chial Guild of S. Alban (Manchester); price 6d.; London: Whitaker 
& Co. Also Fred. Helmore's Very Easy Burial Service for Village 
Choirs, 6d. Masters. 
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paid by the mourners (through the choir-master) for their 
time. As to such payment, see above (p. loo, 1. lo). 
Perhaps black suits or half suits of clothes might also 
be given them. Where no payment would be accepted 
some devotional book, suitably inscribed, might be given 
to each singer as a funeral token. 

Divers Languages, 

WHEN persons speaking different languages unite 
in attending the same funeral, it is a mark of 
Christian courtesy to say or sing the service partly in the 
one language, and partly in the other. Muitce terricolis 
lingua, ccelestibus u?ia. 

This was anciently done ; and recently at the burial in 
Switzerland of the Rev. Julius M. Elliott of S. Mary's 
Chapel, Brighton. 

At ike Grave. 

THE mourners should stand by the two sides of 
the grave, where possible, facing each other ; the 
clergyman,* and choir behind him, at the head, 

♦ ** Our dear brother,'^'* A thrilling effect was produced at the 
burial of the Rev. John Wesley, simply by the substitution in this 
portion of the service of the word father for brother. In some editions 
of the Prayer Book the Christian name also of the deceased is 
directed to be used. 
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Carefully avoid standing on the adjacent graves. Dur- 
ing the service the head should be completely uncovered. 
Take part audibly^ if you can, in the responses. 

The Casting of the Earth ^^ upon the body^^ (Prayer 
Book), or in these modem times, upon the coffin, is the 
solemn act of burial. It was customary among the Jews 
first for the next of Icin to cast in some earth, with the 
hand, uttering the words *' Depart in Peace " ; all present 
doing afterwards the same. 

And it is a very old direction of the Christian (undi- 
vided) Church that the officiating Priest himself should 
first cast earth (ad niodum Crucis) upon the body. In 
the last century this seems to have been the invariable 
practice in North Wales. Pictures of a burial in quite 
modem Prayer Books often represent the clergyman in 
this particular act. After him, the Chief Mourner, then the 
next of kin and other mourners in order, " some standing 
by," are required to do so ; and thus to take part in the 
dutiful act of burial. Formerly Christians " thought it 
too little, if they threw not the earth thrice upon the 
interred body." 

Flower-wreaths or sprigs of sweet bay or rosemary, 
carried by each one in the procession, may be gently laid 
on the coffin before it is lowered — the last frail tokens of 
affection. 

And it bespeaks dutiful and loving forethought, if the 
upturned soil around the grave be concealed with ever- 
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greens and flowers, so that when " he shall remain in* 
the tomb the clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him." 
(Job xxi, 32-3) 

The following Sunday, the day month after burial, and 
the anniversary of the departure, are not likely to be 
forgotten ; nor should the grave on those days be left 
unadorned with the same sweet gifts of nature. 

Almsgiving, 

BESIDES the tribute of flowers, some anciently 
showed their regard for the lost one by making, at 
the grave, a special gift of alms to the poor in the name 
ofxkit departed. As it is written "Pour out thy bread 
on the burial of the just." This method of honouring 
the departed is much extolled by S. Chrysostom. ** If 
thou desirest (saith he) to sympathize with the departed 
I will show thee another way of mourning, aud will teach 
thee to put on him garments which shall rise again with 
him and make him glorious. ... Of what sort are these ? 
The clothine: of almsdoing ; for this is a robe that shall 
rise again with him, because the seal of almsdoing is with 
him." (85 Horn, in Joan,) 

And in this substantial way did Pammachius ** water the 
holy ashes of his wife, Paulina, a.d. 393, with the balsam 
of almsdeeds, and charity to the poor," as S. Jerome 
relates. And such charity has long been usual in England. 
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• Almsgiving in the name of the departed was customary 
at Norwich as early as the year 1376, according to an 
ordinance of a Gild of the Holy Trinity j and, in the form 
^ bread, at Lincoln, according to the ordinances of two 
ancient Gilds.* 

And indeed the practice approves itself not only to 
piety but to common sense. Surely it is much better 
to confer some temporal benefit on the poor of Christ's 
body, than to waste money in the idle trappings of the 
undertaker. It has of late been wisely asked by a writer 
(before quoted, p. 57) "Might not thoughtful philanthro- 
pists set the poor an example of economy and good taste by 
devoting to their relief— /« tnemoriatn of the departed — 
the money they saved by sparing their own sorrow the 
pomp and parade of professional grief? " f 

At the burial of Mr. Samuel Pepys, a.d. 1703, alms 
were given away " in memory of the departed " ; to the 
poor of the parish where he died ^^5, and to those 
where he was buried ;£io. 

The recipients of such charity ought to be carefully 
selected beforehand. 

The service being thus ended and the almsgiving 
finished, the family of mourners may fittingly withdraw ; 
while psalms or hymns are now sung by the bystanders, 
during the filling in of the grave. 

» English Gilds, pp. 31, 173, 179. 
t Pall Mall Gazette^ i Jan: 1869. 
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jHEN the body is lowered to its last resting- 
place, the late home of the departed ceases 
to show the same sign of mourning ; the 
window-blinds are carefully raised before the 
mourners return. 



T/u: Funeral Breakfast 

THE customary cold repast, which is never partaken 
of until the burial is over, has, sometimes, unhap- 
pily been degraded into a scene of even gluttony and 
excess. Anything like feasting on such an occasion is 
essentially heathen, and is a custom of pagan times that 
has come down to the purer days of the Christian Church. 

Holy Scripture gives no sanction to a funeral enter- 
tainment. Christianity has always discountenanced it. 
The holy Fathers are careful to denounce such impro- 
priety, and all such occasions of excess. 

Food was prepared for David after Abner's burial ; but 
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although pressed by all his people to eat, the king fasted 
till the sun was down (2 Sam. iii, 35). And abstinence 
from food has generally been reckoned a necessary part 
of sincere mourning. (Ezra x, 6.) 

The newness of grief seems to demand of us some 
personal self-denial out of respect to the lost one. Perhaps 
this may be shown at least by avoiding a sitting posture 
while eating bread on the day of burial. " Thou shalt not 
go into the house of feasting to sit with them to eat and to 
drink." (Jer. xvi, 8.) By such a posture thou wilt con- 
fess that thou art a stranger and pilgrim upon earth, and 
seek est a country that is an heavenly one. 

The afternoon and evening may profitably be spent in 
solemnly thinking of one's own latter end. See Psalm 
xxxix. 



Memorial Cards,- 

IT is usual among some Christians in the middle class 
of life to inform friends of a decease in the family 
by means of a card. Mourning cards supplied by under- 
takers are, as a rule, incorrectly designed, if not positively 
grotesque. 

A memorial card of good design, printed in red and 
black has been issued by the Guild of S. Alban and may 
be had of Mr. Hayes the publisher, at one shilling the 
dozen. 
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These memorial cards, which contain the names of the 
departed and the day of decease, are to be distinguished 
from cards returning thanks for kind enquiries, which are 
sent by the family, not through the post, within a month, 
to those friends who have given proofs of sympathy in 
bereavement, as well as previously. 



Funeral Tokens, 

IT is natural for a sick person to wish to be remem- 
bered by some token after departure hence ; and it 
is also natural for a survivor to desire some memorial of a 
departed friend 

In England the customary funeral tokens are gloves 
and a hat-band to some persons, mourning rings to others, 
mourning dresses to servants. 

A mourning dress to a servant seems a very appro- 
priate gift, and has the one essential merit of being valued 
by the receiver, S. Chrysostom observes that in his time 
the survivors of a rich person clothed the men and 
women servants in mourning. 

But little can be said on behalf of mourning rings 
which are ver}' seldom valued by the recipient; are not 
usually worn longer than a year, and then become an 
encumbrance. And still less can be said in favour of — 
that grotesque Token, deservedly thrown aside after a day 
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or two — the present of a hat-band and gloves ! It would 
be far better to present the cost of a mourning ring or of 
a hatband and gloves to a clergyman or any other friend 
of the departed ; requesting that a book or other desirable 
present be purchased with the money, and inscribed 
in memory of the departed one. If a good book well- 
bound be selected, it would always be valued ; for "a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever." 



Sense of Bereavement, 

AND now perhaps as days come on, we begin 
even more to realize the greatness of our loss. 
One dear face is absent ; for another soul has taken its 
flight from this world's woe; while we feel left alone — 
desolate. 

Affection will be sure, Christian reader, to take you 
oftentimes " to the grave to weep there." And you will 
see that it is soon covered over with flags of green turf. 
A green turfed grave for the whole twelvemonth, carefully 
trimmed, is surely far better than a grave of cultured 
flowers for only a few weeks in the year. The evergreen 
grass may often be brightened with gathered flowers. It 
was a custom of the early Christians to place sweet-scented 
flowers on the graves of the departed ; as we learn from 
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the mention by S. Jerome, S. Ambrose and Prudentius, 
of this practice. 

It is always customary to visit the grave in piety on the 
Sunday following the burial ; and then also it is conve- 
nient for the mourners to receive the Holy Communion. 
It were most undutiful in the mourners to be wholly 
absent from the Church's chief service on this Sunday. 



TJie Erection of an Inscribed Tombstone in memory of 
the departed one. 

VERY few tombstones indeed were erected until within 
the last two hundred years. Had the setting up 
of a tombstone or the constructing a bricked grave, or 
family vault, been of old customary in England, all our 
church-yards would, long ere this, have been filled not with 
the remains of the departed, but with bricks and mortar 
and slabs from the bricklayer's and stonemason's yards. 
It is these encroachments which at length in our days 
have actually banished the solemn funeral from so many 
of our parish church-yards ; and sent mourners far away 
from the church's holy shade to bury their dead in the 
drear and distant cemetery. Such encroachments of the 
past two centuries on the equal rights of succeeding 
generations, are, in these days of renovating churches and 
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church-yards, but little respected. And it may be conjec- 
tured that should they continue to be committed they will 
be even less respected than they are at present. Old wills 
teach us to look for the ancient memorials of the departed 
in the existing fabric or furniture of our venerable parish 
churches. 

For the first half of this century but little ingenuity 
was displayed in memorializing the departed. People 
then hardly ever thought of any other memorial than 
unsightly head and foot-stones placed over the grave. 
And when they wished to commemorate the departed, 
they generally had recourse to the stonemason (of all 
persons in the world ! ) with his book of epitaphs, cut 
and dried, suitable (so he would say) for all ages, old or 
young, and for all conditions of men. 

But in these days, when good taste is so rapidly 
spreading through all classes of society, perhaps, reader, 
you also might like to adopt^the older and better plan of 
permanently commemorating the departed ? For instance; 
you might perhaps find the means of dedicating some gift 
to the service of Almighty God, useful as a book, or 
ornamental as a painted window; or let it be an offering 
in wood, stone, marble, or even tapestry — the Bayeux 
tapestry is an imperishable memorial — it matters not 
what it be, large or small, so that the gift itself be costly 
— and, if you desire to do so, inscribe it, with words or 
shield of arms, or rebus, or initials only, in memory of 
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your departed one; instead of having the stonemason 
erect in the church-yard a monument* which would soon 
become obliterated or defaced by the weather. 

It would be impossible in this place to enter thoroughly 
into the question of suitable and ecclesiastical designs for 
tombstones, when erected ; or to explain fully the proper 
character of epitaphs. The writer is well aware of the 
difficulty of both subjects, having been engaged for some 
time past in preparing a paper bearing chiefly on 
epitaphs. 

But few persons who have not studied the literature of 
the subject prove themselves qualified for the task of 
composing an epitaph. And the writer contents himself 
with merely stating negatively and positively what (as 
it appears to him) should be the char^icter of such an 
inscription. 

Negatively ; an epitaph should not contain praise, not 
be eccentric or punning, nor be genealogical; not be 
lengthy, nor uniform with others. 

Positively ; an epitaph should be short, plain and true ; 
should say too little rather than too much ; should be 
plaintive and tender; be exclusively applicable to the 
departed one, and, in a word, be real. 

Tombstones. It should be better known than it seems 
generally to be, that parishioners have no right whatever, 

* For the setting up of which there is always a large fee payable. 
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according to law, to erect tombstones, inscribed or unin- 
scribed, in the parish church or church-yard. It is through 
the favour of the Incumbent that they are occasionally 
set up, by those who are willing to pay him the large fee 
which he properly demands for granting such favour. 
For as all monuments are erected at the discretion of the 
minister he can withhold his permission, and object to 
their being set up at all. Most certainly he can object 
to anything he disapproves in the character of the tomb- 
stone or inscription. And it is now usual in many 
parishes for the clergyman to require that drafts of a 
proposed tombstone and inscription be, in the first place, 
submitted to Mvcafor his sanction. For he is bound to 
prevent the admission of an undesirable epitaph, or the 
erection of a permanent monumental design which he 
considers would be a disfigurement to the church-yard. 
No iron or other fencing should ever be placed around 
a grave. 

As a rule, then, you may often find it better, and you 
may save yourself much trouble, if you leave entirely to 
your clergyman both the selection of the design and the 
writing of the inscription ; but you should supply him 
with the necessary particulars of Christian name, 
birthday, etc. The surname is often needlessly 
engraved. 

Still, a philosopher has said : " The man of God lives 
longer without a tomb than any by one, himself interred 
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by angels, and adjudged to obscurity, though not without 
some marks directing human discovery." 

And now that my friendly task is done, I will, in conclu- 
sion, reader, only persuade you not to grieve any longer 
with immoderate grief. It hath pleased Almighty God 
to take unto Himself the soul of the dear departed ; and 
shall that displease us which pleaseth Him? Weep not, 
therefore ; but rather lift up your heart on high. " For I 
would not have you to be ignorant concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others which have 
no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him. Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words" (i Thes. iv, 13, 18) "Right dear in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His Saints." 



Afterthoughts, 

THE clergyman of the parish will of course be con- 
sulted by the friends, with regard to all the 
hints given in these pages relating to the Services and 
Officers of the Church. He will be sure, out of Christian 
courtesy, to comply as far as possible with the expressed 
wishes of the departed, and of the mourners ; when they 
are not likely to prove injurious to the welfare of the 
living. 
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And if, reader, in these kindly hints you have found 
any consolation, any joy or peace in believing, so that 
you abound in hope^ I will ask you — since no man hateth 
his own flesh — to remember him who wrote these things; 
and pray that Christian friends may minister to him " in 
the hour of death," and that "in the day of judgment" 
his soul may find mercy of the Lord for Jesu's sake. 
Amen. 



\si August, 1870. 



THE END. 



Printed by Charles Cull, Houghton Street, Strand, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Christian Burial. 

the brotherhood of s. barnabas, 
G.S.A., are able to conduct the Burials of the 
Middle and Upper Classes (through their Agent) in any 
part of England. 

They also make Palls to order commencing at (adults) 
;^6. 1 6s. 6d., (children's) jQ^, 3s. House Palls, &c. 

The Brethren lend a Model Coffin fo the clergy and 
laity desiring to introduce the ancient form and design 
into their neighbourhood. 

They have palls 0/ several kinds, which are readily 
lent, on notice being sent as below, with a remittance of 
FIVE SHILLINGS in Stamps. 

The furniture may be seen at the Brotherhood Rooms, 
at any time on application to the housekeeper. 

The Rules of the Westminster and Pimlico Church 
Burial Society, formed by the Brotherhood in 1856, 
and just remodelled after a successful career of fifteen 
years, may also be had, for guidance, by persons contem- 
plating the commencement of a similar society. 

Letters to be addressed to " The Brother Superin- 
tending Burials," Brotherhood Rooms, i3,Bloomfield 
Terrace, Pimlico, S.W. 
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nr^HE BROTHERHOOD OF S. PETER, G.S.A., 
Exeter, is prepared to conduct or to assist at 
Christian Burials provided the key-note to the arrange- 
ments be 
^ " Death is not an Eternal Sleep.'' 

Coloured Palls (for adults and children), a Coped 
Bier, a Processional Cross, a Set of (Black) Eucha- 
lusTic Vestments, and other accessories lent (if need be) 
gratis, 

CoFFiKS and Coffin Furniture of correct design 
supplied. 

The Brotherhood Tract, A Few Words on Christian 
Burials, gratis on application. 

A simple setting to music of the Burial Service 
nearly ready. 

The Brotherhood can also supply original leaflets, 
handbills, and posters on the proper observance of Good 
PYiday. 

A Phantasmagoria Lantern and Transparent Sheet 
for exhibition to Church schools, choirs, institutes, &c. 

The cost of maintaining the above and other works, in addition 
to rent and working expenses having to be met by the Brethren, 
fcUB^CRIP^ION8 and DOiNATioNS are solicited. Address The Mastek, 
Bhutuerhood k)¥ S. Fetek, G S. a , IS. James's Koad, Exetek. 
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FUNERALS 

CONDUCTED IN PROPER FORM, AND WITH 
APPROPRIATE FITTINGS, 

approbeU fi^ ^^^ (Krfltsiolofftfal ^ocicti), 

AND PATRONISED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
THE CLEUGY OF S PAUL AND 8. BARNABAS, AND OTHER CHURCHES, 
Bt 

Thomas Vigers, 

Unlicrtakcr to tfje £onl)on Brandjes &f tfje ffiuilli of iaint 

aiban tfje fHart^r, 

MAKER OF THE NEWLY-INTRODUCED 

WHEELED BIER, 

162, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, and 
22, CLAPHAM ROAD, SURREY. 

Coped Biers, of Ash jQ6 i6 6 

Correct Palls from 6 i6 6 

Coffin furniture of cruciform pattern — registered design — 
in black iron, bronzed metal, and in brass. 
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W. K. L. HUTTON, 

M.E.C.U., 

€^iieral J[titteral Jftimtjshtr, 

20, Newcastle Street, Strand, 

LONDON, W.C. 



Undertaker to the Burial Guilds of 

S, Alhan the Martyr ^ Holhorn, 
S. Augustine, Haggerstone, 
S, Peter in the East, 



Coped Lid and other Coffins, 

With S. Alban's furniture in Iron, Brass, or Electro Silver. 

Violet and other Palls, 

And every requisite for funerals as approved by the 
Catholic Clergy of the English Church. 

TO ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1 855. 
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W. Bangham & Co., 

J[ttneral ^nxmBhtxs, 

89, Buckingham Palace Road, 

PIMLICO, LONDON, S W. 

opposite the London Brighton and South Coast ^ London 

Chatham and Dover ^ and Metropolitan Railways^ 

Victoria Station. 

FUNERALS conducted in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, with Furniture and Fittings ; and in 
the manner approved by the Ecclesiological Society, and 
the Guild of S. Alban the Martyr. 

Clergymen and others, having the care of the Burial of 
the Dead, supplied with Coped Coffins, Coffin Furniture, 
Purple, Purple and Crimson, Purple and White, White 
and Purple, and White Silk Velvet Palls, and all other 
etceteras necessary for Christian Burials. 

An open Funeral Car can be supplied for the con- 
veyance of the Dead in place of the Hearse. 

N.B. — An Efficient Person to arrange and conduct a 
Funeral, immediately sent to any part of the Country on 
receipt of Message or Telegram. 
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Every description of goods for Funerals, as approved by the 
Catholic Clergy of the English Church supplied by 

M.ANUFACTUF^F^ AND Wai^EHOUSEMAN, 

33, RAILWAY APPROACH, 

LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 

Violet, and White Ooth Palls with white or crimson 

crosses. 
House Palls (for use previous to Burial). 
Hand Biers. 

Mortuary Chamber Candlesticks. 
Mediaeval Coffin Furniture of approved designs, in iron, 

bright metal, and brass. Calvary, quadrate and 

other crosses, angle coffin pieces, gothic screws, &c. 
Inscription plates chased or engraved, and illuminated 

in the best manner. 
** Order of Burial Service." 

The above goods are supplied direct to the person order- 
ing them, for sale and hire; but if coffins are required the 
order should be forwarded through the Undertaker. 

Elm and Oak Coffins made in the ancient form, with flat 
or coped lids and crosses, appropriate furniture, and 
lined with jean, box pleated, braided, &c 

These coffins can be delivered at any of the metropo- 
litan railway stations on the same day as order received, 
and as the average charge for carriage of an empty coffin 
by passenger train does not exceed a few shilhngs, this 
plan is recommended to the notice of Country Underta- 
kers. Further particulars on application as above or at the 
Manufactory and Carriage Depot, East Rd., City Rd., N. 
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Clerical Tailors 8/ Chui\ch 
-Furnishers, 

TAVISTOCK bTREBT, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 



HOUSE AND FUNERAL PALLS kept ready for 
immediate use, also to let on hire for Catholic 
Burials. 

ALTAR VESSELS FOR POOR MISSIONS. 
Chalice and Paten (from ancient example) .... 10/6 
ditto (engraved Dextra Dei) .... 12/6 

Crystal Cruets from 2/6 Mounted stoppers extra. 

Engravings, with prices both of silver and plated servi- 
ces, will be forwarded on receipt of stamped address. 
Some large chalices for sale cheap. Sacramental slabs, 
alms basins, &c. Agents for Altar Bread made by the 
Sisters, East Grinstead. 

AN ALTAR CARD, 
In large clear type, rubricated with a fine outline of the Cruci- 
fixion. It contains the Consecration Prayer from the present 
English Office and full SECBETAfrom the Canon of Sarum rite, and 
is arranged in the form of a folding triptych. 
Pn'ce $s. By Post 5j. 6^.. Morocco los. 6d, Best Morocco 21s. 

Communion Case Bags, containing in a small compass all things 
necessary for Private Communion, Baptism, &c. 

Pocket Surplice and Case, 21/; extra long, to be worn without 
cassock, 25/; on receipt of P.(J.O., payable at Cha-ing Cross. 

a large stock of cassocks and SURFLICES TO SELLCT FROM. 
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Minton, Hollins, & Co., 
patent ^ik moxkB, 

STOKE -UPON -TRENT. 

ESTABLISHED 1840. 

J^irsf Class and Gold Medals awarded — London, 185 1 & 
1862 ; Paris, 1855 & 1867. 



A/TESSRS. MINTON, HOLLINS, & Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Builders, and others that in 
consequence of the increasing demand for their goods, 
they have opened additional show-rooms in London, and 
also an Establishment in Manchester, at which places, or 
at the Manufactory as above. Drawings and Estimates 
may be obtained, and samples of their tiles seen, com- 
prising — 

Encaustic and Mosaic Pavements, for Churches, Vestibules, 

Halls, C'onservatories, &c. 
Majolica and Glazed Tiles, suitable for Walls, Baths, Hearths, 

Fire-places, &c. ; and 
Tiles tor Plinths, 8tkino courses, Pilastebs, &c. nlso Memo,- 

RIAL Tablkts, And Letter Tiles for Texts, Inscriptions, 

Street Names, &c. 



London : 50, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 

Manchester: Bridgewater Club Chambers, no, King 

Street. 

%♦ It is particularly requested that all letters, &c., to the Manu- 
factory be addressed in full, ** Patent Tile Works." 
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^ontimental ^culpttire. 



JAS. FORSYTH, Sculptor, 

23, BAKER ST., PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

Studios and Works — 8, Edward Street, Hampstead 
Road, London. 

STAINED GLASS. 

G. J. Baguley. 

(Fellow of the Guild of S. Alban the Martyr) 

Artist \\\ ^Xmxity i^Iae^, iEcstgner of 
inemortal l&tsmt^^ $rr.^ 

39, PILGRIM STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 



References to Windows in Oxford, Chichester, Flock- 
ton, Wakefield, Beignton, Derbyshire, Barnard Castle, 
and several churches in Northumberland and Durham. 

DESIGNS FOB UEMOBIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS FBBE OF CHARGE. 
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WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 



The Little Way op Paradise. Translated from the Italian of 
the Blessed Leonard of Porto Maurizia. 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 

The Reformed Monastery; or. the Love op Jesus; a sure 
and short, pleasant and easy way to Heaven; in meditations, direc- 
tions, and resolutions to love and obey Jesus unto death. Preface by 
the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L. (Being a reprint of the said work by 
Dr Boileau, chaplain to Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, 1675). 3s.; by 
post, 3s. 4d. 

The Religious Life Portrayed. Translated from the French. 
With introduction by Rev. R. M. Benson, Evangelist Father, Cow- 
ley, is.; by post, is. id. 

** Tub Christian Nurse;" and her Mission in the Sick Room. 
Translated from the French of Father Gautrelet, by one of the Sisters 
of S. Margaret's, East Grinstead; and edited by the late Rev, J. M. 
Neale. 2s.; by post 2s. id. 

The Rbythm op S. Bernard op -Morlaix, on the Celestial 
Country. Edited and translated by the late Rev. J M. Neale. . 
New edition, beautifully printed on toned paper. 2s. in cloth; by 
post 2s. 2d,; in French morocco, 4s. 6d.; by post, 4s.9d.; in morocco, 
7s. 6d.; by post, 7s. 9d. A cheap edition 8d.; by post, 9d. 

Hymns, chiefly mediaeval, on the Joys and Glories op 
Paradise. By the late Rev. J. M. Neale. Second edition. Com- 
panion volume to ** The Rhythm of S. Bernard of Morlaix." is. 6d.; 
by post, is. 7d. 

Devotions on the Communion op Saints. Compiled from the 
" Paradise for the Christian Soul," and other sources. For the use 
of English Churchmen. Part I. — Communion with the Faithful 
Departed. Part IL — Communion with the Saints and Angels. By 
Charles Walker, Author of " The Liturgy of the Church of Sarum," 
** The Ritual Reason Why," " A Prayer Book for the Young." &c. 
With preface by Richard F, Littledale, LL.D., D.C.L. 2s. 6d.; by 
post, 2s 8d. 

J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
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T 



HE 



English Chui\ch Union. 



President 
Hon. CHARLES LINDLEY WOOD. 

Vice-Presidents 
Rev. Dr. PUSEY and R. BRETT, Esq. 

Secretary 
SIR CHARLES L. YOUNG, Bart. 

Office 
11, BuRLLiGii Strebt, Strand, London, W.C. 



THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION is an Association estab- 
lished for the purpose of defending and maintaining unim- 
paired the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. 

The mission of the English Church Union is, therefore, to 
afford counsel and protection to all persons, Lay or Clerical, suffer- 
ing under unjust aggression or hindrance in spiritual matters; and, 
in general, so to promote the interests of religion as to be, by God's 
help, a lasting witness in the land for the advancement of His glory 
and the good of His Church. 

The Union is composed of both Churchmen and Churchwomen, 
who must be Communicants according to the law of the Church of 
England, or of Churches in communion with her. There are three 
modes of association adapted to every Churchman's means, from 
the richest to the poorest — 
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I Membei'Sf who form the constituent and legislative body; 

2. Associate Members^ who have no voice in the general Union, 

but have equal privileges with the Members in the respective 
local Branches. 

3. Parochial Associates y who are represented at the Union and the 

local Branches by their respective delegates. 

All Churchwomen, being Communicants, and willing to join the 
Union, are called Women Associates.* Their duties are to assist the 
work of the Union according to their power, and to join the Mem- 
bers and Associate Members in celebrating the Annual Commemora- 
tion; and to attend, if possible, the Annual Meeting. 

The Union is governed and administered by a President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Council, who report their proceedings from time to 
time to the Union. The Council (in addition to the ex-officio Mem- 
bers and Delegates) consists of twelve Clerical and twelve Lay 
Members, who, together with the President and Vice-Presidents, 
are elected by the whole body of Members. 

■ Churchmen and Churchwomen of all classes are earnestly invited 
to become Members, Associate Members, or Wonun Associates, 

All applications addressed to the President, or to the Secretary, 
II, Burleigh Street, Strand, will be carefully attended to. 

Subscriptions for Members, los. or more a year; for Associate Mem- 
bers, and Women Associates, 2s. 6d. and upwards. Donations are 
also earnestly requested. 

♦ The names of Women Associates shall not be printed or 
published. (Rule 2i.) 
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THE 



(Jaili of i$ainf Mm Qf Wfirign 



Aktiiub W. Chickm at, ?. Nicholas Boad, Upper Tooling. S.W. 

CHarten 

JosEPU GuxTOK, Victoria Grove, Stoke Ncwington, N. 

^roHinnato 

J oJiffon—JoH's Tretarthek, Rcdhill, Surrey. 
Nmihtrn — Thomas Walt ox. Bourne Street. Hnll. 
ytfrih Western — Charles Fraxce, Cheapside, Bradford. 
East Midland — Hehkt Gee, VVellinj;ton Circiw, Nottingham. 
Weu Mid'and — J. Dayis, 8, Conybere St., Hi^b^te, Birmingham. 
WeMtirn — John Gillard, S. Jame»*8 Koad, Exeter. 

iHasterst of )3TOti)eri}ooli0 

Holy Trinity J Bitminyham — C. J. Sneath, Camp Hill. 

S. Barnabas, Pindico — W. H. Widdicombe, 13» Bloomfield Terrace, 

I'iniliio, S.W. 
S,Augu»tine, Sioke Sewington — Joseph Gunyon, Victoria Grove. 
S. Vhibp, Clerhtnwtll^A. Cohen, 21, Charlotte St., Caledonian Rd. 
8. Peter, Exeter — John Gillard, S. James's Boad. 
Holu Croaa, Btadfutd — J. G. Walton. 48, Hanover Square. 
S. Edward, Hull — Thomas Walton, Bonme Street 
*S'. (htuory, Nottingham — W. H. Smith, 17, Alma Terrace, Bilbie St. 
S. Anarew. Berwick on Twed — Thomas Bees Evans. 
S. Win/red, I'lyrnouth—J. B Rowe, 16, Lockyer St. 
S, Clement, Noi thampttm — W. T. Law, Prii>rv Cottage. 
S. Cutlibert, Nev;ca8tle on Tyne — G.E.Switiiinbank, Royal Arcade. 
A*. Ifunntan, Paddingfon—<j.C. E. Malim, 94, Clarendon St. 
6', NicolaHfP rlHmituth — H. Kvehitt. Merton House, Smith^oa. 
SS. Mary ^ Nirolaa, Liverpool — VV. Potter, 10, Aiexaiidia Terrace, 

Princes l^^ad. 
S. Poli/carpy Kenttingfon — G. S. Hollings, 4, Cambridge Terrace, 

Holland Koiid, Kensington, W, 
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&Uitx Rupert jrjj 

5. Agnes, Birmingham — Sister Emma, 13, Francis Rd., Edgbaston. 
5. Catherine. Leeds — SisiBR Elizabeth, 14, Greenniount Terrace, 

Hulbeck, (Assistant Superior). 
5. Hilda, Brarijord— Catherine Mactdrk, 4, Eldon Terrace, (As- 
sistant Superior). 
S. Faith, Nottingham—Mrs. Mary Bowman, 18, Colville St.(A.S.) 
5^. Ann J Colchester — Charlotte C E. Sterky, Lexden House. ( A.S.) 

f'lovost^s Court Treasurer, 
Georgb W. Turner, 7, Holly Village, Hi^hgate, N. 

Provost's Court Secretary, 
James Edgell, 17, Clifford's Inn, W.C. 

Begistrnr. 
Henry Power, 37, Ilarvist Road, Hornsey Road, N. 

Secretary fur Members Abroad. 
Rev. William Gops, Wilnislow, Manchester. 
To whom conmnii.ications should be addressed, according to the 
circuiiisiauces of the cabe and the locality of the applicant. 



T AY Men and Women, earnestly desiring to embrace 
"^ the Guild Rule and to give themselves, as their 
circumstances permit, to labours of charity in a disciplined 
manner, are invited to communicate with one of the 
officers of the Guild. 

The Clergy are gladly enrolled as Clerical Associates^ 
and those laymen and women who would like to help on 
the good work and yet cannot undertake the obligations 
of actual membership, are admitted Lay Associates. 

" A Statement " of the G.S. A. can be had gratis of the 
Provost and other officers. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfullj 
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received by the Provost or Provost's Court Treasurer for 
the General Funds of the 'Guild, and by the several 
Officers for the undertakings of their branches. Post 
Office Orders to the Provost payable at Charing Cross, 
and to the Provost's Court Treasurer at Fenchurch St. 



I 

Thk Constitutions op the Guild of S. Albak the Martyr, i 

price is , may be had of the Registrar; also The Canonical Houks 
according to the use of the Guild, in two vols., prke 9s. 6d. Part 
I , containing the Hours only, price |s. Supplementary Part, 
containing the Offices of Admission, Stc, price is. I 

Church Work, the Monthly Paper of the Guild of S 
Alban the Martyr, contains Articles and Correspondence on all 1 

branches of Church work, and on the Religious questions of the day; | 

Reports of the Guild, of other Religious Societies, &c. &c., price "^di, 
J. T. Hayes, Lyall Place, S.W., and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 



? 



HRiSTiAN Burial. 






THE BROTHERHOOD OF S. WINFRED, 
G.S.A., Plymouth, is now prepared to lend 
(i.) An Adult's PalL 
(2.) A Child's Pall. 
(3.) A Coped Bier. 
The Brethren desire to increase their stock of Burial 
Furniture and solicit donations. Address : The Master, 
Brotherhood of S. Wikfred, G.S.A., 16, Locktsr Strekt, 
Pltxouth. 
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